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Notes of the Week 


HE greediest Conservative could not have wished 

for an ampler majority than that with which the 

electorate has sent the Conservatives back to 
Westminster. We can now look forward with reason- 
able hope to an uninterrupted period of sane and stable 
government. Red Letter plots, withdrawn prosecu- 
tions, Russian treaties, these issues played little part 
in determining the choice of the electors. The Con- 
servatives have been returned with a sweeping 
majority because the mass of normally apathetic voters, 
roused by the obvious need for some stability in politi- 
cal life, have taken the trouble to record their votes. 


MR. BLAIN’S TRIUMPH 


Conservatives may congratulate themselves on this 
repentance in Laodicea and also, and more especially, 
on the organized effort that has induced it. Improved 
system and intensified endeavour have had their reward. 
The splendid results of this election are the first-fruits 
of Mr. Blain’s work at the Central Office. He has put 
the party machinery on a_ business-like footing, 
has abolished much of the dilatoriness of earlier days, 
and has re-constituted and democratized the national 
organization. The results were apparent at the polls. 
His choice of candidates seems to have been equally 
happy, if one may judge by the overwhelming figures 
of individual Conservative majorities. Not since 1906 
has so complete a political turnover been recorded. 
Will the Socialists still boast that the working-classes 
are solidly behind them? 


THE END OF LIBERALISM 

Next to the size and extent of the Conservative vic- 
tory the most remarkable result of the Election has 
been the Liberal catastrophe. English Liberalism is 
in its death agony. Nothing could have pointed more 
surely to its senility and decay than the barrenness 
of its propaganda during the campaign both in its 
Press and on its platforms. Back to Bright! ”’ 
might have been its slogan. The arid cry of Free 
Trade and the bogey of dear food were Liberals’ only 
arguments, and the measure of their defeat at the 
polls is the measure of the country’s interest in these 
out-dated subjects. Liberalism has done its work and 
has apparently nothing more to offer, though there are 
a few thoughtful and brilliant men who undoubtedly 
still believe in it. With as many first-rate politicians 
in its ranks as any party—or even more—it has yet 
failed in the completest possible manner to attract the 
interest of the politically alive electors of Great Britain. 


HERE AND THERE 

In the general flood of Conservative victories a few 
results of all kinds stand out with special significance. 
We are particularly glad that Mr. Neville Chamberlain 
was able to withstand the not over-delicate onslaught of 
his Socialist opponent, though only by so narrow a 
margin. Mr. Churchill has at last found his way back 
to the House which has too long had to do without 
his brilliant talents. In North Battersea rowdyism 
won its reward and the English electors of that con- 
stituency will have the extreme pleasure of being 
represented in the next Parliament by ‘a Parsee Com- 
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munist. Everyone, of whatever party, who has a 
feeling for and a pride in the grand tradition of 
English Parliamentary manners will sincerely deplore 
the defeat of Mr. Asquith. 


WOMAN SHOWS HER HAND 

The women electors have given themselves away ! 
It is surely not without significance that the increase 
of women’s votes, which is everywhere reported to 
have been very large, should have coincided with the 
huge increase in votes for Conservatism. It seems 
that the women of Britain are in favour of going 
steady. They do not, however, show as yet any 
marked tendency to vote for candidates of their 
own sex. 


THE ZINOVIEFF LETTER 

Nothing will ever persuade Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
that he is not the most hardly used of men; but, as a 
matter of fact, criticism of his folly, to call it no 
worse, in the Zinovieff affair has not been nearly as 
severe as a grasp of the real issue would have made it. 
The main question is not whether the letter is genuine. 
The point is that while Mr. Ramsay MaqDonald 
thought it genuine he behaved in public as if it were 
spurious. What his blundering, his disingenuous- 
ness in belated explanation, and his unchivalrous treat- 
ment of the permanent Foreign Office staff cost him in 
votes we do not know. Probably not a great deal, for 
devotees of the cause would not forsake it on account 
of his errors and shuffles. But his reputation will not 
survive the episode. The old diplomacy, so bitterly 
denounced by the Socialists, at least did not treat a 
letter as genuine for purposes of reply and yet spurious 
for vote-catching, nor did it push permanent officials 
into the forefront of the battle and then retire from 
them while taking all the credit for their promptitude 
in advance. 


AN OLIVE-BRANCH FOR APFELBAUM 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, despite the country’s ver- 
dict on nine months of Socialism, is still Foreign Sec- 
retary, and on him devolves the doing of whatever 
must be qaone in continuation or withdrawal of the 
protest against the letter purporting to be signed by 
Zinovieff, otherwise Apfelbaum. He must narrow the 
range of a suspicion that at present extends from 
Moscow to London and from Reds to Whites. He 
must decide whether the letter is genuine or not. If 
it is a forgery, which it probably is not, he must 
apologize for it to Moscow. The task of crawling on 
all fours towards the injured Bolshevists cannot be 
undertaken by his Conservative successor. If he has 
indeed made the Foreign Office the laughing-stock of 
the world, he must come forward and bear the brunt 
of the ridicule. He left the King’s name out of the 
preposterous treaty with Soviet Russia; he left his own 
name out of the protest. He must put his own signa- 
ture to whatever document the new Anglo-Russian 
entanglement requires. 


NOTHING NEW 

One point in regard to the Zinovieff letter seems to 
have escaped attention in the general turmoil of 
explanation and contradiction. There is nothing start- 
lingly new in the letter. It contains stuff that Lenin had 
been writing and preaching for years. On pages go 
and 91 of Lenin’s ‘ Juvenile Diseases of the Left Wing 
of Communism’ will be found his instructions for 
fomenting unrest among the Navy and Army in 
England. Why does Rakovsky deny the existence of 
an organization with the name of the Third Inter- 
national? Lenin himself applies that name to it. The 
substance of what is contained in Zinovieff’s letter was 
discussed at the last Communist International Con- 
gress and reported in Russian papers. Too much has 
been made of the letter itself and too little of Mr. 
MacDonald’s behaviour in regard to it. 


THE INDIAN ARRESTS 

Lord Reading’s character and judicial experience 
are the strongest guarantees that the new Ordinance 
and the arrests in India cannot be due to baseless 
panic. But we need not rely on personal considera. 
tions. There is evidence familiar to every student of 
Indian affairs that for months past Bengal has been 
relapsing into the condition in which, for some years 
after 1907, anarchical crime flourished. Indeed, Mr. C, 
R. Das, one of whose chief lieutenants, the head of the 
Executive of the Calcutta Corporation, is among the 
men arrested, weeks ago testified that a formidable 
anarchist conspiracy existed in the Province. All that 
will not prevent howls of protest against the arrests 
and against the special procedure at trials of men 
charged with revolutionary conspiracy. As all who 
know India well are aware, the Hindu mind, 
especially the Bengali mind, is infinitely more pained 
by the summary punishment of an assassin than by 
any murder for which political or religious motives 
of some perverse sort can be pleaded. It is useless 
to argue with such a mentality. British authorities 
in India can only act as the safety of the country 
dictates, and face the consequences calmly. 


THE FUTURE OF WEMBLEY 

Though the shutters are about to be put up at 
Wembley as we write, no decision has been reached 
regarding the future of the Exhibition. This is an 
amazing and an inexcusable state of affairs. It is truc 
that the Treasury Committee on the subject has had 
to weigh a great variety of considerations against each 
other, and that no very definite guidance has been 
obtainable either from public opinion here or from the 
Dominions. Also it is quite certain that without 
virtual unanimity among the chief exhibitors the 
second Exhibition would be a failure, as not being able 
to sustain inevitable comparison with the first. But 
the only chance of securing general agreement was a 
bold lead, given weeks ago. As matters have been 
handled, the case for a continued or renewed Exhibi- 
tion seems to have been lost by failure in timely 
statement. 


FRENCH FINANCE 

All friends of France will be glad to see the deter- 
mined efforts which the Government of that country is 
making to rehabilitate the national finances. The 
dangerous Special Budget for reconstruction expendi- 
ture is to be abolished, and one complete Budget 
produced, which is to be balanced with the help of the 
German payments to be received under the Dawes 
Plan. Unfortunately, a large deficit still remains this 
year as a relic of the old system, and the Government 
has to face heavy liabilities in the spring in the form 
of maturing loans. The decision to meet this year’s 
deficit by an internal loan has its merits, but the terms 
foreshadowed caused a serious slump in French rentes 
and are an unpleasant sign of nervousness on the part 
of the investor. An external loan to be obtained in New 
York is anticipated after the American Presidential 
Election, but here, too, the terms are not likely to err 
on the side of generosity. Financial rehabilitation is 
not a pleasant medicine, but the sugared biscuits of 
stability and confidence are waiting as a reward. 


FRENCH POLICY IN THE NEAR EAST 

A French military mission, acting under special 
instructions from M. Herriot, is expected to arrive 
shortly in the Balkans. The official objective of the 
visit is the reorganization of the Greek Army, but it 
is known in political circles in Belgrade, Sofia, and 
Athens that the French mission has been charged with 
a number of other duties of a highly important nature. 
It is understood that the work of the mission will con- 
sist largely in preparing the way for the establishment 
of closer ties between France and the different 
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Balkan States. It is evident that M. Herriot 
appreciates the possibilities of the new orientations of 
French policy in.the Near East initiated by 
M. Poincaré, and that in consequence the visit of the 
French military mission to the Balkans is an attempt 
on the part of France to counterbalance Italian 
aspirations of expansion in South Eastern Europe. 


TURKEY AND THE LEAGUE 

If Turkey desires notoriety, she has certainly 
achieved it. The Council of the League is holding a 
special session at Brussels this week to deal with her 
difficulties. In Iraq the territory at stake is of little 
importance. Mountainous and unprofitable, it is never- 
theless the home of certain Armenians, who have 
already on one occasion had to evacuate it for fear of 
the Turks. These unfortunate men have passed under 
our protection and our present object is simply to 
secure for them a peaceful existence. The arguments 
in Brussels are turning on questions of the inter- 
pretation of treaties, but the real issue is clear. 
Similarly, the Greeks have appealed to the Council 
against the Turks with regard to the violation by the 
latter of their treaty obligations in the matter of the 
exchange of populations. The Constantinople police 
have rounded up many Greeks who had claimed the 
right to remain and whose fate had not been decided 
by the Mixed Commissions. We say ‘‘ the Constanti-: 
nople police,’? but the Turkish Government must be: 
held responsible. 


SPAIN 

General Primo de Rivera has done well to turn all 
his attention to the Moroccan question. The critical 
stage of withdrawing the advanced garrisons has 
begun and endless opportunities for sudden attacks 
are offered to the tribesmen. Far more serious, how- 
ever, is the news that the Anjera tribe are about to 
join the enemy. The area occupied by the Anjera lies 
between Tetuan on the one hand and the Straits of 
Gibraltar and the Tangier Zone on the other. More- 
over the El Hauz, through whose territory runs the: 
Tetuan-Centa road, are also reported to be restless. 
Should both these tribes become openly hostile the 
already difficult position of the Spaniards at Tetuan’ 
might well become untenable. A wise hand and a 
cool head are now more than ever needed, if the! 
Spanish chestnuts are to be pulled out of the fire. 


WHAT CAN RUSSIA GIVE US? 

In Labour circles there persists an extraordinary, 
delusion that ruined Russia has something peculiarly 
valuable to offer those who will put money into Soviet’ 
pockets. But Russia, which just before the war ex- 
ported over 200 million poods of wheat, last year could’ 
export only something less than two million poods, 
and except as regards rye has fallen short everywhere 
in much that proportion. This year there is not wheat: 
enough to meet the estimated requirements of the Rus- 
sian people themselves. And not only is Soviet 
Russia terribly impoverished. She is completely dis- 
organized for trade and delivered over to shameful 
exploitation. Trade with her on any considerable scale 
must remain a dream for years to come. 


CHINA—A POWDER MAGAZINE 

Events have moved with dramatic swiftness in 
China, and for the moment the coup d’état carried out 
by the Christian General Feng-Yu-hsiang has achieved 
success. His policy of peace and a united China 
appears to have the support of Chang-Tso-lin in the 
north and Sun-Yat-Sen in the south, and affords the 
only hope of respite from the internal dissensions 
which have torn the country for so many years. There 
remains, however, one fly in the ointment in the shape 
of the redoubtable Wu-Pei-fu, who has entrenched 
himself at Tientsin and from there is breathing fire at 


his rival in Pekin. A further complication arises from 
the fact that the railway which connects the two cities 
is specially protected by the Boxer Protocol, which 
not only prohibits fighting along the railway but 
provides for the maintenance of a service of trains. 
If fighting occurs, it would appear impossible to 
prevent a violation of the Protocol, whereupon the 
question of foreign interference must immediately 
become acute. Japan is wisely maintaining an 
attitude of strict neutrality, but Russia’s revived 
interest in Manchuria will make her position difficult, 
and the whole problem of the balance of power in the 
Far East may become involved. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Croatia is once more figuring among the problems 
of Europe since the failure of the political negotiations 
in Yugoslavia has led to a fresh rupture between 


‘M. Raditch and the Serbian politicians. On this 


occasion he has even attacked the King and has 
declined to ally himself with any Government which 
does not offer Croatia her independence. The real 
danger of the situation lies in the possibility of a 
military coup and an attempt to deal with the dis- 
contented province with an iron hand. Such a course 
would almost certainly force the Croatian Peasant 
Party into the hands of Russia. There is too much 
inflammable material in the Balkans for it to be safe to 
play with fire. Bulgaria is unsettled and Greece is 
fully occupied with her own internal difficulties. 


THE FLYING SHIP 

It is now apparent that a well-equipped airship can 
face any of the ordinary difficulties of a flight of 5,000 
miles, a distance covered by the ZR.3 in three days 
and nine hours. Thus the feat of our own R.34 has 
been matched and the stabil:ty of the giant airship 
has been sufficiently demonstrated, provided always 
that the conditions of the flight are not markedly 
worse than normal. The real conflict between nature 
and mechanism does, however, remain, and we can- 
not yet assert our faith in the utility of the airship 
to hold its own against the prolonged series of hostile 
winds which develop tempestuous fury along with their 
constancy. The future for organized world-services 
of airships is obviously made brighter by the success 
of the recent flight, but it would be idle to expect that 
such a task of organization is going to be easy. The 
new feature is the arrival of the airship at the end 
of its great journey without any report of fuel short- 
age which has previously proved a troublesome factor. 


THE CASE OF DR. HADWEN 

The public must, of course, accept the verdict of 
Not Guilty pronounced by the jury in the case in which 
Dr. Hadwen was charged at Gloucester with the man- 
slaughter of a girl patient whom he treated in accord- 
ance with his unusual opinions. The local public 
seems to be jubilant over the result. But a very grave 
and difficult question remains unsettled. How far is a 
doctor entitled to act on his opinions when they are 
contrary to those of the vast majority of medical men? 
Mr. Justice Lush, in his careful summing up, suggested 
that a doctor might get his mind into such a state of 
prejudice that he might come to prefer the sacrifice of 
the lives of his patients to the sacrifice of his theories. 
That is a real, though it can never be a common, 
danger. It seems to us most likely to arise where, 
instead of holding his peculiar opinions privately, a 
doctor is frequently before the public as a pro- 
pagandist, and we think a considerable responsibility 
falls on the Stunt Press which is always ready to make 
the author of a freak medical theory a celebrity. Label 
a doctor heterodox and he will feel more than ever 
obliged to avoid lapses into orthodoxy. 
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AN END AND A BEGINNING 


E write with the election results still incom- 

W plete, but not before it has become splendidly 

evident that Conservatives will have a very 
large majority in the new House of Commons over 
both other parties combined. After the debacle of last 
year’s election Mr. Baldwin has been presented with 
that rarest fruit of political good fortune, a second 
chance. The polls have proved what energy and hard 
work on the part of Conservatives can do. They have 
also proved incontrovertibly that the decision of last 
December was in no way a reflection of the country’s 
opinion of the relative merits of Conservatism and 
Socialism, but merely an expression of disapproval of 
one specific and unpopular proposal. The swing towards 
the Left in 1923 was not a vote against Conservatism 
as such but merely a vote against Protection. Now 
that the offending clause has been withdrawn the 
electorate has signed the mandate to Conservatism 
with something approaching fervour. There has been 
a quality of enthusiasm in the Conservative campaign 
on this occasion which had of late been insufficiently 
apparent. The country has shown that its votes for 
Socialism and Liberalism last year were less votes in 
favour of experiment than votes in opposition to fiscal 
reform, and on a plain issue of stable government, as 
against the unbalanced and extreme regime of 
Socialism and the helpless shilly-shallying of the 
wretched Liberals, has plumped for the Tories with no 
uncertain voice. 

The big turnover and huge majorities in favour of 
Conservatism exceed even the Party’s own hopes. But 
more sensational than the Tory triumph is the over- 
whelming Liberal debacle. Like Jacob sadly com- 
plaining to his children, the voice of Liberalism may 
be heard faintly lamenting that an unthankful country 
has brought down its grey hairs with sorrow to the 
grave. No one—not even the most perfervid walker 
in Liberalism’s strait and narrow-minded way— 
expected anything for the Liberals at this election but 
losses; but the extent and consistency of their losses 
as revealed by the figures could hardly have been 
anticipated. Most of their best men have gone down 
in the general disaster; almost nowhere has any but a 
negligible number of the electorate had a good word 
to say for the representatives of that historic party. 
The number of returns in which Liberals stand at the 
bottom of the poll—in very many instances quite 
ludicrously at the bottom—reveals the mortification 
which has overcome the Liberal creed in this country. 
Liberalism throughout Europe is indeed dead or dying. 
It has served its turn, and must inevitably disappear. 
The remnant that now remains will be bought up at 
bargain prices by the other two parties. It is idle to 
deplore the disappearance of a great political party. 
Liberalism was a product of the industrial evolution of 
the nineteenth century. The experimentalism of the 
twentieth runs to a more stimulating creed. 

When Labour was actually carrying on the King’s 
Government people were apt to forget that it did so 
only on presumptuous grounds. Mr. MacDonald and 
his colleagues, though they governed this country, 
represented less than a quarter of its electors. They 
have now been reduced to something like their just 
status, and when in due course they take their place 
as His Majesty’s mueh reduced Opposition they may 
learn in their more chastened mood the fantastic 
pretentiousness of their claim to represent the nation. 

The causes of the turnover in favour of Con- 
servatism are probably many. We do not believe, 
however, that any one specific argument, whether con- 
cerned with the Zinovieff letter, or the Russian Loan, 
or Unemployment, or whatnot, had any vital determin- 
ing influence on the votes of the electorate. What 
swayed them most was undoubtedly the clear need for 
sane and steady government; but even more than that 


the result is due to the fact that for the first time fo, 
some years the weak, the wavering and the apathetic 
took the trouble to record their opinions. A great mass 
of electors, Conservative at heart but frequently 
inactive or complacently optimistic in a manner go 
often before fatal to the Conservative cause, has on 
this occasion been roused to action. It is a plain proof 
of the true strength of Conservatism in the country, 
No praise can be too high for the hard work and 
enthusiasm of those who have laboured to bring about 
this result. We, in this Review, have untiringly 
urged upon Conservatives the absolute necessity for 
keener action in this regard and have consistently ex. 
pressed our belief that given such action the issue 
need never be in doubt. Our faith has now been justi- 
fied. The obvious lesson is that this intensified 
endeavour must not for one moment be relaxed. Con. 
servatives must not yield to the temptation to rest on 
their laurels. The Socialists will assuredly not remain 
content to sit idle in sackcloth and ashes. 


MR. RAMSAY MACDONALD 


R. RAMSAY MACDONALD, until so lately 
M the most respectable asset of the Socialists, has 

made himself their chief embarrassment. The 
question whether Labour, as represented by Socialists, 
is fit to govern, answered now so unmistakably by the 
electors, remains a question to be reopened from time 
to time; but the question whether Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald is fit to govern has been answered once for all 
by his own actions and explanations in the matter of 
the Zinovieff letter. Henceforth it will be impossible 
to discuss the pretensions of the Socialists without 
emphatic reference to the risks involved by any move 
which puts their leader in positions of trust. No 
longer will any waverer be persuaded that, since Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald leads them, even the Socialists 
may be found fairly capable of guarding the interests of 
Great Britain and preserving the decencies of public 
life. On the contrary, his leadership must from now 
on be for doubters the capital objection to giving the 
Socialists any chance. For Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
has been found out; or, rather, he has himself torn 
off everything that disguised his unfitness for respon- 
sibility. 

He is given to whining about the difficulty of his 
position, yet the situation in which he found himself 
when the Zinovieff letter was first brought to his 
notice was not one presenting any terrible difficulty to 
any man combining average shrewdness with average 
honesty. Such a letter might be regarded as a forgery 
or as authentic. Which view of it should be takeu 
would depend very largely on facts and expert opinions 
of which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald must have been in 
possession. He must have been told the source from 
which it was obtained; he certainly had the means of 
judging whether its contents did or did not accord 
with the unquestionably authentic propaganda letters 
and speeches of the Bolshevists; and he must have 
known what the experienced officials of the Foreign 
Office thought of it. But whichever view he took of 
the letter, there was imposed on him a course of action 
honestly accordant with that view. If, as actually hap- 
pened, he took the letter to be authentic, he was in 
honour bound to refrain from boasting that the Bol- 
shevists had been obliged to abandon their vicious 
propaganda in this country and from recommending 
the Treaty with them. He acted quite otherwise. In 
speech after speech he expressed himself as if no sucn 
letter had ever come under his notice or as if it had 
quite definitely been proved a forgery. With the draft 
protest against it in preparation by his orders, or on 
its way to him, or on its way back to the Foreign 
Office with his alterations, he urged the case for the 
Russian treaty. When his subordinates at the Foreign 
Office, made aware that the letter was about to be 
published by daily newspapers, gave it and the British 
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Government protest to the public, Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald did not hasten to deal with what was either a 
stern rebuke to intolerable foreign propaganda in this 
country or a gross stupidity: Only after delay, amidst 
the gasps and perhaps after the private representations 
of his colleagues, did he evolve the complicated and 
shifty explanations of his conduct. The letter, he ex- 
plained, might or might not be genuine; it might have 
been produced anywhere and by anyone. The draft 
protest against it was prepared by his desire, and 
amended by himself, simply on the chance of the letter 
being authentic. The Foreign Office officials were 
blameless in that they acted in accordance with his 
original instructions and in the knowledge that he 
peculiarly loathed such propaganda as the Zinovieft 
letter contained. Nevertheless, while taking credit for 
their premature action, which showed how prompt a 
Socialist Government could be, he was quite glad to 
have them made scapegoats for any sins that he had 
committed. Not that he had committed any. He 
was quite innocent. It was the world that was wicked. 
He knew nothing against anyone in particular, but he 
had a general suspiciousness. He had doubts about 
Bolshevists, also doubts about anti-Bolshevists. There 
were the Tories, and there were the Liberals, and the 
newspapers, and the gentlemen said to have indulged 
in anticipatory mirth in a London club. Anyone 
might be guilty of anything. But he was innocent, 
and as he had been instrumental both in giving Bol- 
shevism a timely rebuke and in the premature issue of 
an idiotic protest to the wrong address, he fully ex- 
pected the people to acclaim the author of this Colney 
Hatch muddle as good, wise, and worthy of trust. 

How the people have responded was made known 
on Wednesday night and throughout Thursday, as 
the unbroken succession of Conservative successes 
came over the wires. Yet not so speedily can 
the personal be disengaged from the party question, 
and a referendum on the one question whether Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald is the sort of Premier desired 
might have produced results even more wounding to his 
vanity. The Socialists may have lost a good many half- 
hearted sympathizers by their leader’s action over the 
Zinovieff letter, but the avowed members of the party 
have hung together because they had no alternative. 
The real trouble in the Socialist camp is to come, 
although it may now be delayed till that fortu- 
nately distant date when a Socialist Government 
again assumes control of our national welfare. It 
must come, because in this matter, up to a point at 
least, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald has acted alone. Con- 
stitutionally and morally he was justified in doing so. 
The tragedy is that he is by character incapable of fol- 
lowing his own line to the end. Either at the outset he 
cannot see whither he is really going or his nerve fails 
him when he has got a very little way. He has virtues 
which we do not in the least wish to deny, but they are 
of that ineffectual and fatal kind that eventually bring 
their possessor to a worse corruption of political char- 
acter than can be found among mere demagogues or 
sheer revolutionaries. His better impulses, which are 
rather frequent, do not issue in completed actions ; they 
do but urge him to first steps which he soon begins to 
explain away with a disingenuousness to which coarser 
and more callous natures would never be driven. He 
has not political conscience enough to keep straight 
continuously ; he has only political conscience enough 
to feel obliged to square accounts with it, and he does 
so by a reluctant erasure here, a timid false entry there, 
complaining bitterly the while of the audit that forces 
a man honest by inclination to such practices. 

Given a world in which there was no Mr. Campbell 
and no Sir Patrick Hastings, no Zinovieff and no wild 
men in a generally rather respectable Socialist Party, 
he would be a model of political rectitude. As it is, 
this wobbler on the frontier of two moralities moves 
towards eventual destruction. Sooner or later he will 
be thrown over by his following. It is a party to be 
led by a fanatic or by an. adventurer, not by a man 


who can neither believe that to the elect all things are 
permitted nor act on the principle of pecca fortiter. 
Socialism can still use him, and the gunmen of Com- 
munism are doubtless glad of a politician whose hands 
go up so easily; but all that does not affect the truth 
that he is the kind of leader revolutionaries discard 
after the initial stages of the revolution. It will, it may 
be hoped, be a long time before Mr. MacDonald has 
again an opportunity of leading a Socialist Govern- 
ment, and therefore a long time before the question 
of his personal position with his party is put to the 
test. When he becomes Leader of the Opposition, 
however, he will have peculiar opportunities for fall- 
ing a victim to his own extremists. Freed from the 
responsibility—lightly as he appeared to regard it—of 
a post in which he was the spokesman of the nation 
and therefore presumably to some extent awed into 
caution, he may become again the weak prey of this 
intrigue and that. 

For the past nine months the British public has 
treated Mr. MacDonald with extraordinary fenience 
and good nature; it has given him every chance and 
been ready to overlook his preliminary shortcomings. 
Encouraged by a Press which somewhat overdid its 
plaudits, people were dazzled into momentary forgetful- 
ness of the true nature of this man’s record. They 
chivalrously overlooked his reputation in the war. They 
know now how on assuming the Premiership he con- 
veniently put aside the wild promises of his pre-office 
days, how he assiduously cultivated the air of the 
moderate, yet as Prime Minister of England toured 
the country to the tune of the Red Flag. When in a 
few weeks he is again without office he will be at 
liberty to readopt his earlier predilections. The people 
of this country will do well to keep his actions while 
in opposition under the closest scrutiny, so that if a 
day should come when he again calls upon them to 
elect him to office they may be well acquainted with 
his record in the interval. 


LATER ITALIAN PAINTERS 
By TaNcRED BORENIUS 


PERSON who nowadays sets out to champion 
A the claims to attention of Italian seventeenth 

and eighteenth-century painting is really assum- 
ing the part of an enfonceur de portes ouvertes. Signs 
of a reaction against the indifference towards this phase 
of art which obtained during the second half of the 
last century had already been accumulating for some 
time, when the great Loan Exhibition at the Palazzo 
Pitti, two years ago, triumphantly proclaimed to all the 
world the artistic significance of the seicento and the 
settecento. But certainly this process of rehabilita- 
tion has up to now made varying progress in the dif- 
ferent countries: and in England, the mission of the 
Magnasco Society, which recently opened its first loan 
exhibition at Messrs. Agnew’s Galleries, should be a 
particularly important and fruitful one. 

At the present moment, late Italian painting is in 
virtually the same position, as regards study and 
appreciation, as early Italian painting was some 
thirty or forty years ago. The vast material of study 
is still uncollected and unsifted—no Crowe and Caval- 
caselle have so far appeared in this field of research— 
and many of the greatest names, Caravaggio, the 
Carracci and others, are still little more than generic 
labels. We are only beginning to see the main lines of 
development and the interplay of influence in the 
Italian schools of painting during the centuries in 
question. One particularly interesting problem con- 
cerns the origin and rise of the great Venetian school 
of the settecento—brilliantly illustrated in the exhi- 
bition by a group of enchanting Tiepolos, Lord Las- 
celles’s magnificent Alessando Longhi portrait (No. 
25), and Mr. Walter Burns’s exquisite ‘ View of Green- 
wich’ (No. 22), by Canaletto—the unsurpassed pro- 
totype of hundreds of topographical subjects by Scott, 
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has been to regard this superb late Venetian school as 
emerging out of nothing, as a sudden and inexplicable 
epilogue to the history of great Italian painting. What 
led up to it, and how it was prepared, the researches of 
recent years are now outlining to us. Its tremendous 
creative outbursts in the cinquecento left the Venetian 
school almost exhausted during the next century: but 
where native talent was nearly non-existent, an infiltra- 
tion from other centres of art began. Three artists— 
all of them represented in the exhibition—are especially 
noteworthy in this connexion : Domenico Feti, Bernar- 
dino Strozzi, and Jan Lys. The first two—a Roman 
and a Genoese—were scions of the great naturalist 
movement inaugurated by Caravaggio, but both ex- 
pressed themselves in a language of greater pictorial 
freedom than the founder of the school. Their import- 
ance in bridging the gulf between cinquecento and 
settecento art in Venice is certainly not a small one: 
but of even greater consequence is the part played in 
the history of the Venetian school by Jan Lys. Born 
about 1590, probably at Lys in the duchy of Olden- 
burg, Jan Lys received his first artistic training in 
Holland—and how much there is to remind us of his 
contemporary Frans Hals in his ‘ Musicians’ (No. 
12, lent by Dr. J. Seymour Maynard)! From Holland 
Lys proceeded to Italy, and after a visit to Rome, 
where the air was still full of the theories and exploits 
of Caravaggio, then but recently dead, settled at 
Venice; and at Venice Lys seems to have spent the 
remainder of his life, dying there as early as 1629. 
Under the influence of the great Venetian masters of 
the past, Jan Lys developed the style of his maturity, 
in which the idea of chiaroscuro derived from Cara- 
vaggio is combined with a highly personal sense of 
colour and handling of the brush: and both through 
these latter qualities, and through the capricious rhythm 
of his compositions, he set an example, from which 
several of the leading masters of the Venetian Rococo 
—but especially Piazzetta and Tiepolo—must have 
greatly profited. The realization of what these 
three non-Venetian artists, Feti, Strozzi, and Lys, 
did for the Venetian school of the settecento may be 
instanced as one of the more significant results of 
recent inquiry into the history of late Italian 
painting. Again, how much Magnasco, though 
apparently never himself a resident of Venice, influ- 
enced the formation of Tiepolo’s style can even be 
seen in the present exhibition from pictures such as 
Lady FitzGerald’s ‘ Burning of Heretical Books ’ 
(No. 3), and Mr. Osbert Sitwell’s ‘ Death of a Monk ’ 
(No. 2). And, as I am on the subject of Magnasco’s 
influence, it may be mentioned that it is on record that 
he was greatly admired by Sebastiano Ricci, through 
whom the style of the Venetian Rococo was brought to 
England early in the eighteenth century. Four pic- 
tures by Magnasco hung permanently on the walls of 
Ricci’s studio. 

During the later periods of Italian art, as during the 
earlier ones, it is, however, not only the big move- 
ments and the commanding personalities which attract 
our attention: there are also the fascinating provincial 
schools and local masters. How remarkable, for 
instance, is the school of portrait painting in Bergamo, 
ending up with the Fra Vittore Ghislandi (1655-1743), 
by whom there are several vivacious and effective por- 
trait heads in this exhibition. Fra Vittore had, by the 
way, at any rate one English sitter : for his eighteenth- 
century biographer, Francisco Maria Tassi, refers to a 
portrait which he painted of ‘ Marmaduke Constable, 
baronetto della provincia di Jorch,’ who had come to 
Bergamo specially to sit to Ghislandi. What, one 
wonders, can have become of this picture? There is, 
unfortunately, nothing in the exhibition by another 
Bergamo painter of great interest, Evaristo Baschenis 
(1617-77), who had an almost Picasso-like passion for 
arranging still-life motives of lutes and violins; works 
by this artist are, however, very rarely to be seen out- 
side Italy. A Mantuan contemporary of Tiepolo’s, who 
lately has been attracting a great deal of attention in 


Italy, Giuseppe Bazzani, is represented in the exhibition 
by an enchanting ‘ Flight into Egypt’ (No. 23, lent 
by M. Bernard d’Hendecourt), showing a surprising 
approach to the methods of Watteau, which must 
surely be quite original in the case of an artist 
whose life was spent in provincial seclusion. The 
element of novelty and surprise contained in a work 
like this one, as also in many others in the exhibition — 
notably the two noble Carlo Dolci portraits (Nos. 24 
and 26)—is a happy augury for the future activities of 
the new society. 


NOVEMBER FOXES 
By GORDON 


ONVENTIONALLY, a fox-cub attains his 
( majority in November, but strictly speaking he 

is not mature until about eighteen months old. 
If undisturbed, litters remain more or less intact until 
well into the winter, and it is by no means unusual to 
see three or four well-grown cubs playing together in 
quiet glades as late as December if the weather is 
favourable. These are frequently mistaken for travel- 
ling foxes, from which has arisen the idea that the 
pairing season commences many weeks earlier than is 
actually the case. The appearance of cubs at this 
advanced stage is very deceptive. Being high on the 
leg, they look a great deal bigger than they really are, 
and it is a little difficult for an inexperienced eye to 
distinguish between young and old, unless quite near 
when the close fur and comparatively stumpy brush 
proclaim the cub at a glance. The brush, by the way, 
is a safe criterion as to the age, health, and general 
history of a fox, indicating almost everything except 
sex. It is true that a vixen’s brush as a rule is not con- 
spicuously tagged, but there are many exceptions, and 
one sees many dog-foxes whose brushes show no 
white at all. Usually the pelt of a dog is lighter or 
more ‘‘ golden ’’ than that of a vixen, but it is easier 
to determine sex by general appearance than by any 
special distinction in colour or form. Face to face, 
identification is easy, for the head of the one is much 
broader than that of the other. Colonel Talbot lays 
down a simple rule which, I think, describes the dif- 
ference very accurately. He compares the dog’s mask, 
full face, with the letter W, the face of the vixen 
rather resembling a V. An old dog fox, one might 
add, has a bull-necked appearance which often serves 
to identify him when running ‘‘ side on.’’ The one 
gallops, again, while the other appears to glide, but 
even with these and many other points of difference to 
guide one, the most expert eye may be deceived. 

A jet-black tag is not unusual in certain types, and 
the common white tip has often, but not always, a few 
black hairs at the extremity. A quaint Peruvian legend 
accounts for this peculiarity thus. During the great 
deluge all the inhabitants of the earth who were able 
to escape climbed to the top of a high mountain peak. 
Even there the rising flood pressed them so closely, 
and there was so little foothold, that the fox was 
obliged to sit with the tip of his brush trailing in the 
water, and so sodden did it become in consequence that 
it has remained black ever since. A full, clean brush, 
carried high, proclaims an adult and healthy fox, for 
if mangy or otherwise out of condition he trails it, and 
in the case of any skin disease the trouble first becomes 
evident in this ornamental, if superfluous member. I 
have seen many foxes suffering from incipient mange 
with brushes reduced to mere stumps, but otherwise 
in full coat. The same thing applies to ferrets, pole- 
cats, squirrels, and other bushy-tailed animals. 

The fox occurs in various forms over the greater 
part of the world. In the New Continent, however, 
the differences between the many varieties which exist 
are more strongly defined, even to the extent of form- 
ing distinct species. There are found the Arctic fox, 
the Black, and the Silver, together with several varia- 
tions of the sturdy red animal we all know so well. 
There are at least three forms indigenous to the British 
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Isles, but whether each of these really constitutes a 
race apart or the dissimilarities between them are due 
to the different surroundings in which they live is an 
open question. One might almost call it a matter of 

inion, since there are forcible arguments in support 
of either contention. Few people, perhaps, realize the 
extent to which the nature of a country affects its 
fauna, even to the structure of the birds and beasts 
themselves. In sandy country the brown hare will go 
to ground almost as readily as will a fox, and upon 
Dartmoor the carrion crow builds regularly in the 
wind-bitten hawthorns, whereas in the ordinary way 
his nest is placed in the loftiest and most inaccessible 
tree-top. 

Many sportsmen look upon the hill foxes, the ‘‘Grey- 
hound ’’ and the ‘‘ Bulldog,’’ as species quite distinct 
from their relative of the plains. The Greyhound 
is too well known to need much description. It is 
larger than the common variety, a little nearer the 
wolf in fact, wilder, more grisly-looking, and is essen- 
tially an inhabitant of rough hill country. The Bull- 
dog is comparatively rare nowadays in the British 
Isles. It is, strictly speaking, a Welsh variety, though 
it was plentiful in the western counties not so many 
years ago. It is a sturdy, compact little fox, more 
handsomely marked than either of the other species, 
and might be described as an intermediate form. It 
has a short, broad head; the fur shows a rich chestnut 
tint in certain lights; the generous tag, like the under- 
fur, is tipped with black, and occasionally one or more 
broad white stripes streak the dark velvet of the pads. 
On one occasion near Winscombe in Somerset, | 
handled a fox whose pads were “‘ ticked ’”’ like those 
of a spaniel. Foxes of this type, though usually 
“‘ ringers,’? show wonderful sport. They are long- 
winded rather than swift. Unlike the Greyhound, 
they cannot live long in front of fast hounds, but their 
recuperative powers are marvellous. 

I remember well a great hunt on Northern Mendip. 
Early in the day a gorse-brake near Hutton Wood 
yielded one of the stout little foxes of the country who, 
securing a useful lead, led his pursuers through a long 
ringing hunt of nearly two hours round the Cater- 
pillar and the other wild rocky hills which overlook 
Sedgemoor and the sea. The fox was obviously dead- 
beat, as well he might be, the pace having been good 
throughout, but when hounds appeared to be about to 
claim their reward, an unfortunate accident caused a 
check which lengthened until it looked like the end. 
The greater part of the field went home, believing that 
all was over. The master, however, one of the most 
painstaking huntsmen I ever had the good fortune to 
follow, persevered, and late in the day ‘‘ fresh-found ’”’ 
his quarry. There could be no doubt about the fox’s 
identity—foxes were so scarce upon the hills at that 
time that a fresh one was out of the question—and the 
few people who had remained enjoyed a second run 
almost identical with the first, ending triumphantly as 
dusk fell, within a hundred yards of the brake from 
which the fox had first been viewed away nearly five 
hours before. He was a remarkably small and com- 
pact dog-fox, a three-year-old, with scarcely a white 
hair upon him. 

Both the Greyhound and the Bulldog intermix freely 
with the common variety, a convincing if not final 
argument against the distinct species theory, for I 
think I am right in asserting that there is no such 
thing as a hybrid in the wild, though wild creatures 
will upon occasions mate readily with their domesti- 
cated relatives. In all such cases within my knowledge 
the sire has been wild, the dam tame. I have never 
heard of the order being reversed. 

A fox-cub can fend for himself when about five 
months old, earlier at a pinch, no doubt, but in that 
case he would have a hard struggle to exist if thrown 
entirely upon his own resources. What becomes of 
cubs when large litters are dispersed with slight loss 
early in the season is an interesting question. There 
is no room for them all in the coverts, for the wood 


strongholds are occupied by older foxes, every adult 
fox, like every adult otter, kingfisher, or hawk, having 
his own special domain. The cubs, however, reappear 
later in the season, as the woodland foxes get killed 
off, and one naturally wonders where they go mean- 
while. Doubtless they lie about in all kinds of queer 
places, where nobody would dream of looking for them, 
and these would be the foxes which one meets unac- 
countably at midday, rambling about the country-side, 
or hanging about hedgerows, turnip-fields, or rabbit- 
burrows. Out-liers, indeed, curl up anywhere. Under 
a hay-rick is a favourite place, and they are often sur- 
prised in linhays, which are rough shelters con- 
structed for the benefit of cattle on the open moors. A 
farm labourer once told me a curious thing. He had 
carried a ‘‘ burn ’’ of hay to some heifers in an upland 
pasture, and the ground being sodden, for lack of a 
crib he thought it would be a good plan to deposit the 
fodder on a low bramble bush in a corner of the field. 
This he did, and was turning away when a slight 
commotion in the bush attracted his attention. He 
looked round in time to see two foxes emerge on the 


other side. 


MASTER PETER’S PUPPET-SHOW 
By DyneLey Hussey 
HE production of Manuel de Falla’s one-act 
| opera for puppets, ‘ El Retablo de Maese 
Pedro,’ at Clifton recently, was an event of 
considerable importance, quite apart from the adven- 
titious interest of its being the first public stage per- 
formance of the work. For even in Spain it has been 
given only two performances in concert form, while 
its only previous dramatic production was a private 
one in Paris. The credit for this enterprise is due to 
Mr. Napier Miles, whose enthusiasm has surmounted 
the many practical obstacles in the way of an efficient 
production though it could not overcome the apathy 
of his fellow-citizens to the extent of obtaining an 
audience of a size worthy of the event, and to Mr. 
J. B. Trend, the English translator of the libretto, 
whose knowledge of Spain and of Spanish music was 
at the service of the producer, Mr. W. Johnstone- 
Douglas. 

The importance of the opera rests upon two things, 
the novelty of the manner of presentation and the 
fact that it is musically the best thing that de Falla 
has produced. The story is the episode from ‘ Don 
Quixote,’ where the Knight of La Mancha attends a 
puppet-show in the courtyard of an inn. Master Peter 
presents the history of Don Guyferos’s rescue of 
the fair Melisendra, a daughter of Charlemagne, from 
captivity among the Moors; but, when her escape is 
discovered and the Moorish army sets out in pursuit, 
the chivalrous Don intervenes and ‘‘ with an unknown 
and posting fury begins to rain strokes upon the 

ish Moorism ” with such effect that Master 
Peter’s theatre is wrecked and the Holy Roman Em- 
peror himself gets a cloven crown. The action is 
carried on with the aid of a boy, Master Peter’s as- 
sistant, who recites the story of the play-within-the- 
play scene by scene, each incident being then enacted 
in dumb-show by the puppets. 

It was de Falla’s original intention that all the 
parts, including those of Master Peter and his audience, 
should be played by puppets, the singers being placed 
in the orchestra. But on this occasion the singing 
parts were acted in the usual way, probably to the 
advantage of the work; for, apart from the fact re- 
corded by M. Jean-Aubry that at the Paris perform- 
ance the figures in the puppet-theatre had to be re- 
duced to such a size that their actions were hardly 
intelligible, in order that they should be in scale with 
the larger puppets outside, such an arrangement in- 
volves the loss of the amusing contrast between the 
puppets and the human actors. 

As it was, the puppets invented by Miss Rachael 
Russell for the Clifton production, gay and amusing 
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though they were, did not make the action of the 
puppet-play sufficiently clear for any spectator to 
follow who had not primed himself with the story be- 
forehand. They consisted of flat cardboard figures of 
a magnificent gaudiness with movable arms and legs 
and with the intensely funny characteristic of present- 
ing precisely the same features whenever they turned 
what should have been their backs to one, These 
crude, yet in a strange way moving, figures were 
probably more in keeping with the work than would 
have been the complicated mechanisms of Mr. 
Simmons; but perhaps it would have been better to 
have adopted the methods of the Punch-and-Judy show. 
For whether they are historically accurate or not, it 
would have been possible to make the action clearer. 
This point would matter less if it were possible for 
the Boy to make his explanation of the action more 
distinctly audible than Miss Muriel Tannahill was able 
to do. The part is one of extreme difficulty, for the 
singer has to gabble off the narration in a kind of 
plain-song at a great speed and with all an urchin’s 
disregard for correct accent and punctuation. This 
naturally does not make for clarity of diction and Miss 
Tannahill probably did as well as any English singer 
could. Spaniards can rattle off their words at a 
greater speed than we can and be intelligible, and it 
must not be forgotten that to a Spanish audience the 
traditional tale would be already familiar. De Falla 
cannot, however, escape the criticism that he has 
drowned the most essential dramatic moment, when 
the Boy describes what will happen to the lovers if 
the Moors catch them, with an orchestral hurly-burly 
(including a rattle) through which no words could 
under any circumstances he heard. So one lost the 
very important cause of Don Quixote’s intervention. 
The orchestration of the work is really masterly as 
opposed to the mere cleverness which so many modern 
composers achieve. A small orchestra is used, in- 
cluding parts for harpsichord and ‘‘ harplute,” the 
latter of which was played on an ordinary harp. De 
Falla is working, like many others, away from the 
exploitation of masses of sound, from the use of 
blocks of one mixture of colours contrasted with 
blocks of another mixture, towards the blending of 
individual timbres. For example, in one movement, 
which somewhat resembles the ‘ Cercle Magique’ in 
‘ El Amor Brujo,’ the flute picks up the melody from 
the muted trumpet and the change of timbre is 
only gradually perceptible. It is as if a single in- 
strument slowly altered the quality of its tone. Holst 
has done the same kind of thing in ‘ Venus,’ where on 
page 4o of the full-score the flute carries on a phrase 
started by the horn. But even more important is the 
way in which de Falla has used the simplest means 
for heightening the dramatic feeling. Every point is 
sharpened with consummate finesse. The Boy’s mono. 
tone gradually climbs up the scale as his interest in 
the story increases, and thereby heightens the tension 
of the audience. The accompaniments for the scenes 
of the puppet-play are little masterpieces of musical 
illustration. Melisendra mourning in captivity, Don 
Gayferos riding across the Pyrenees and winding his 
horn, which is answered from the castles as he goes 
by, the punishment by two hundred strokes of the 
audacious Moor who dares to kiss the heroine, are 
portrayed with extraordinary aptness, yet without 
any sacrifice of the purely musical quality. The final 
speech of Don Quixote in praise of Chivalry rises to 
« great height of emotion and beauty. For there is 
nothing of the farce about this work; the puppets may 
be amusing, but Don Quixote, the central figure, is 
entirely serious, even if comic, in spirit. Mr. Arthur 
Cranmer realized this admirably in his dignified and 
visionary performance. In conclusion tribute must 
be paid to the translation made by Mr. Trend. With 
one eye on Skelton’s translation of ‘ Don Quixote ’ 
and the other upon de Falla’s vocal line, he has pro- 
duced an English text which does violence to neither. 


THE OLD AND BOLD 


By Ivor Brown 


Old English. By John Galsworthy. Theatre Royal, Haymarket, 
The Hayling Family. By A. N. Monkhouse. Produced by the 
Play Actors on October 26 at the Aldwych Theatre. 


‘ LD ENGLISH ’ must be seen. It is the 
QO frame of as mighty a piece of theatricaj 
portraiture as we have had in our time. It 
tells us little about Mr. Galsworthy that we do not 
know already; professors who write books on play. 
making might call it untidy, meandering stuff. In one 
scene it proves what some of us may have suspected 
before, that this dramatist can fail in levity. None 
the less ‘ Old English ’ must be seen for the sake of 
the old rogue whose nickname makes the title. For 
here Mr. Norman McKinnel enthrones himself beyond 
doubt or challenge as the sovereign actor of the day. 
He may paint larger than life; his emphasis may 
dwarf his colleagues to a pigmy size. But this bulk 
of effect and high pressure of personal mastery are 
things admirable and amazing. If we have a giant in 
these days, let him stand declared. Amid the mur- 
mured team-work of our fashionable acting let us be 
proud of one who out-tops his team, who takes a play 
and stamps it as his own, whose voice is as terrible as 
silence. Great art can have something ruthless in its 
individualism, and Mr. McKinnel is well suited in a 
play that is really a portrait. 

‘Old English’ is eighty and more, and still going 
strong. We see him on his last and rather jerky 
legs in 1905, but the will beats on with the pulse of 
youth. He is in Liverpool now, and does his business in 
great waters: stormy waters too, for his creditors are 
snapping at his heels, and freights are a deal too low 
to please owners of ships. Moreover, he has entangle- 
ments; an illegitimate son has left a feckless, flutter- 
ing widow and two children, and the old man, hard 
driven for ready money, must find something to pour 
into the sieve that is the widow’s purse. ‘ Old 
English ’ is not the creature to blench at a bailiff’s 
knock, or to hesitate before a last financial swoop. 
He hazards a throw with destiny and loses. What 
then awaits a man of mettle? Nothing but the end, 

And this fell sergeant, Death, 
Is strict in his arrest. 

The last act of ‘Old English’ is a death-scene. 
The old man will dine nobly, far more nobly than his 
doctor would allow. His shrewish daughter would 
lock the wine-cellar in his face, but he gets his way. 
And so he dines and drinks and drinks again; after 
dinner the daughter has taken his old brandy from 
him and ‘ Old English,’ not much of a man now for 
getting out of chairs in which he has become 
embedded, must rise and stagger across the room to 
show that he is still the master of his own affairs. 
The return from the side-board, bottle clutched in 
fumbling arms, is the last walk of ‘ Old English’; 
he is a quoter of Jorrocks. ‘‘ Where I dines, I 
sleeps,’’ he has said. And so, having dined, he sleeps 
and gives his enemies the slip for ever. 

This is a scene where the actor’s presence must play 
usurper and annex the stage. There is little to say, 
much to look. ‘ Old English’ must be defiance 
incarnate, sardonic in humour, metallic in resolution, 
and yet with warm blood in him and with a melting 
mood for those who have the charity to comprehend 
him. There is no more to be said than that Mr. 
McKinnel is, from first to last, magnificent. Watch 
the resurgent spark play across the clouded mind as 
he goes, by way of memory, in search of his youth. 
Days in London long ago, days of driving to Epsom 
with a ‘‘ tiger ’’ on the carriage, peg-top trousers, 


Old ‘* Pam,’’ Hermit’s Derby, a night with Ned 
Kean, dancing at Cremorne; these are the gay ghosts 
that are evoked to flit round the last session of ‘ Old 
English.’ 
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One thinks of Hardy’s 
Who now remembers gay Cremorne, 
And all its jaunty jills 
And those wild whirling figures born 
Of Jullien’s grand quadrilles? 

As each vision rises a lamp is kindled in the grim 
wall of the old man’s mask and, as memory runs in 
spate, to watch Mr. McKinnel is like seeing a great 
grey city flowering out into its evening light. 

But we have seen great acting before that leave- 
taking of life in a Liverpool armchair. We have 
seen ‘ Old English’ demonstrating a short way with 
shareholders and a tender way with helpless depen- 
dents; we have seen him with his back to the wall 
faced by an angry lawyer snarling and scenting 
revenge. We have seen him majestic in the board- 
room, sly in counsel, revelling in his own reputation 
as an old ’un and a bold ’un, living up to it and down 
to it, twisting the tail of a rival firm, and savouring 
the fun of a life hard fought. Through all this 
Mr. McKinnel moves with a broad sweep of genius. 
What actor can shoot such destructive fire with no 
more armament than scorn’s blank look or discharge 
with but a motion of the eye a violence that wastes 
and withers whom it strikes? ‘Old English’ is 
rough-sculptured stone, a far more rugged monument 
than any in the Forsyte Museum, but his modelling 
is of the kind that makes vitality leap from the mineral 
base. This rock is igneous with the fire of life. 

‘The Hayling Family ’ deals with another of the 
old and bold. Hayling is lighter in texture than ‘ Old 
English,’ but deeper in knavery. He is the implac- 
able borrower, speculator, and financier of desperate 
whims and ill-considered adventure. But here the 
man is not the play. Mr. Monkhouse turns his insight, 
at once precise and compassionate, on to the family 
circles from which the well-graced scamp proceeds. 
What are decent young folk to make of a father who 
blots every corner of their modest suburban scutcheon ? 
Is he to be driven out or taken back? Which way 
must loyalty pull? The fret and strain of the domestic 
bonds are finely imagined by Mr. Monkhouse. And 
yet the play, full of beauty and subtle sympathies as it 
is, did not, on Sunday night, ‘‘ come off.’’ 

Partly this happened through lack of grip in the 
acting, partly because Mr. Monkhouse is a hard task- 
master for the actors. He sets them on dark and 
difficult adventures when in his tragic vein; he gives 
them queer things to do, things that do not happen 
in plays, and therefore jar upon audiences soaked in 
theatrical habit and usage. His gentle irony is 
elusive, and in this case he has found his tragic 
solution in a murder that does not seem likely. The 
arguments of the family go circling round, instead of 
driving forward, and to permit this circuitous talk is 
to be true to life at one’s peril as a dramatist. Yet 
the play, with all its awkwardness, has the stamp of 
greatness. 

Miss Edyth Olive, as the wife who must share Hay- 
ling’s burden of disaster and is turned to a cold frenzy 
of hatred in the bearing of it, began with the chill 
already too strong upon her. Her part was a mono- 
tone of mood as well as of expression, and so one 
missed the gradual reaction on a faithful wife of the 
husband’s decline and fall. Mr. Herbert Waring’s 
portrait of Hayling had force and ended finely, but it 
lacked the airy plausibility and grace of pose which 
alone could have kept the swindler’s pretences plausible 
for so long. Hayling was not a man to be gaoled at 
sight, nor even after a week’s acquaintance; his sham 
philosophy of adventure had wings to keep it aloft, 
but Mr. Waring did not lift the part to any such height 
but kept it firmly on the ground-floor of prose. There 
was an admirably sensitive impression of the elder son 
by Mr. John Wyse. This young actor can convey an 
atmosphere with unforced methods and is certainly a 
man to be watched, as also is Mr, Frederick Cooper. 


Reviews 
PYTHAGORAS TO EINSTEIN 


Space, Time, Motion. By Prof. A. V. Vasiliey, 
Translated from the Russian by H. M. Lucas 
and C. P. Sanger. With an Introduction by 
Bertrand Russell. Chatto and Windus. 7s, 
net. 


HE scheme of Prof. Vasiliev’s historical introduc- 

tion to the general theory of relativity is well-con. 
ceived, but the compression of a mass of material into 
a small space, and the breathless speed with which the 
reader is hurried along, destroy its attractiveness for 
everyone not already familiar with the systems and 
theories passed in review. Its chief merit is to make 
it clear that the Einstein theory is not to the philoso- 
pher the strange topsy-turveydom of our accepted 
commonsense notions which first constituted its in- 
terest to the general public and made it an attractive 
newspaper stunt. Paradoxical as the theory appears, 
there is little doubt that the practical man will come to 
fit it into his world-view as completely as he has recon- 
ciled himself to the idea of the antipodes. The 
historical review gives rise, however, to some curious 
and sometimes humiliating reflections. 

‘‘ For two centuries Newton’s definitions were re- 
garded by almost all thinkers as the unshakeable and 
changeless fundamentals of physics ’’ (p. 38). This is 
true and yet we cannot but reflect how entirely different 
the process of the succession of our physical ideas 
might have been had our philosophers and men of 
science been always faithful to the scientific ideal they 
professed and completely free from insular prejudice. 
Leibniz, whose philosophical originality was perhaps 
the most amazing in the history of modern ideas, 
passed away in 1716 unnoticed and unhonoured by any 
of his contemporaries in the intellectual world. He had 
moved in court circles, and had stood high in the 
diplomatic world, but as a philosopher he had been 
consistently ignored and resented by English philo- 
sophers as a foreigner, an upstart, an intruder, and a 
filcher of other men’s ideas. The controversy with 
Newton, or rather with Newton’s partisans, concerning 
the differential calculus is marked by peculiar un- 
generosity on the part of the English. But even more 
extraordinary and more unfortunate was Locke’s 
refusal to take notice of his important criticisms of 
the Essay. In consequence of this hostility the ‘ Nou- 
veaux Essais ’ did not appear till 1765, fifty years after 
his death, and two generations of philosophers there- 
fore lived in complete ignorance of the existence of his 
greatest philosophical work. Leibniz, in fact, in 
Newton’s life-time anticipated Einstein so far as the 
philosophical implications of the theory are concerned. 
It is idle, of course, to reproach ourselves for an injus- 
tice more than two centuries old; we need not, like the 
woodman, fall to cursing the pig which did not eat the 
oak when it was an acorn, but let us at least take heed 
lest we invite on ourselves the De te fabula. Are we 
not too ready to ask, Can any good thing come out of 
Nazareth? 

‘‘To appreciate the ideas of Lobachevski and 
Riemann requires a philosophical turn of mind which is 
comparatively rare in specialists ’’ (p. 109). This sug- 
gests another reflection. The divorce between philo- 
sophy and science has become more and more marked 
with the growing specialization of both disciplines. Yet 
each is the necessary correlate of the other. It is as 
though the worker in a factory should consider him- 
self better fitted for his special task by complete ignor- 
ance of the purpose it is to fulfil, or as though short- 
sightedness were to be esteemed a peculiar advantage 
instead of a handicap. 

The most interesting part of Prof. Vasiliev’s work 
is that devoted to Berkeley, whom he delights to 
describe as the Irishman. In 1721 Berkeley published 
an essay, ‘ De Motu,’ which he had submitted unsuc- 
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cessfully for a prize offered by the Paris Academy. 
Prof. Vasiliev is the first, so far as I know, to call 
attention to the extraordinary interest of this work in 
regard to the modern relativity principle. Though it 
had no effect whatever on the development of mathe- 
matical or physical theory, it has to-day, as he says, 
more than an historical interest. And why, we may 
ask, had it no influence on the historical development 
of ideas? The answer will serve as our third reflection. 
Berkeley criticized Newton’s doctrine of absolute space, 
time, and motion, and Newton’s doctrine had 
established itself as orthodoxy. To criticize it was 
not exactly sacrilege, but any theory which rejected 
the Newtonian foundation was by the very fact con- 
demned as foolishness and passed by. Intolerance is 
not confined to theologians. There is a scientific 
orthodoxy which the philosopher can only challenge by 
taking his reputation in his hands and risking neglect 
or even ostracism. 

Prof. Vasiliev emphasizes strongly the essentially 
philosophical character of the mathematical principle. 
It is philosophical because it concerns the basis of 
scientific theory and the nature of scientific method. 
Since Newton there is nothing to compare in grandeur 
with the conception that physics can be constructed 
out of a mathematical theory of a four-dimensional 
manifold. But unlike Newton, Einstein does not rest 
his construction on the hypothesis of an independent 
objective reality; his theory takes account alike of the 
investigations of mathematicians and of the work of the 
psycho-physiologists and it establishes a vital bond 
between them. While, however, Prof. Vasiliev fully 
acknowledges the intimate connexion between ihe 
principle of relativity and the idealism of Descartes and 
Leibniz, he dissents from Cassirer’s view that only in 
name has it anything in common with the theory of 
relativistic positivism. On the contrary he finds it easy 
to understand the sympathy which positivists have ex- 
tended to it. The principle of relativity has in fact 
points of contact with both the opposing tendencies in 
philosophy. 

We close Prof. Vasiliev’s most interesting if rapid 
historical survey with a final reflection. It is that this 
strange and wonderful new synthesis, even though it 
enlarges our outlook on reality and increases our com- 
mand over nature, does not and cannot give us final 
satisfaction. Nor does it even hold out to us the hope 
that by increasing the scope of physical experiment 
and the power of mathematical analysis humanity may 
some day reach the final solution of the world riddle. 
Here there is a very real divergence between the 
scientific and the philosophical ideals. Science is only 
sure of itself when it feels its answer is final. Philo- 
sophy knows that however the form of the problem 
changes, the problem is with us always. 

H. WILpon CarR 


EMILY DICKINSON 


Selected Poems of Emily Dickinson. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by Conrad Aiken. 
Cape. 6s. net. 


The Life and Letters of Emily Dickinson. By 
Martha Dickinson Bianchi. Cape. 18s. net. 


N 1830, the year Christina Rossetti was born, there 

was also born in the small New England town of 
Amherst, a child destined to be one of the most remark- 
able woman poets of the nineteenth century—Emily 
Norcross Dickinson. Yet not until this present year of 
grace has even a selection appeared in England of her 
considerable poetry. But then, had the will of Emily 
Dickinson been carried out to the very word, we should 
be even now without the pleasure her poems can give : 
for, recluse that she was, she allowed no more than a 
poem or two to be published during her lifetime, and 
expressed the wish that, at her death, all her literary 
remains should be burned. 


Emily Dickinson came of colonial stock and spent 
the years of her youth in a puritanical home: but she 
owes nothing to her forefathers and nothing to the 
narrowing influences of her home. Once, when she 
was twenty-four, she went on a visit to Washington 
and Philadelphia, where she endured the one great 
searching experience of her life; after that her father’s 
house and garden, and finally her own room, marked 
the limits of her comings and goings. She was, quite 
literally, herself her own torment and pain. 

Her becalmed way of life bred in her a certain vanity 
and artificiality; indeed, some of her last letters are 
almost grotesque in their finely pared phraseology and 
their suggestion of affectation; but her poems miracu- 
lously escape that censure. And she harps too fondly 
on the themes of grief and bereavement. Sanity, 
however, was hers to the end; for she never lost her 
hold on humour. Her poetry is strangely modern : she 
can surprise us with those apt but startling epithets 
that now we have learned to expect from Mr. Davies. 
The wind comes like ‘‘ a bugle ”’ ; the snake divides the 
grass ‘‘ as with a comb ’’; and a bird 


hopped sideways to the wall, 
To let a beetle pass. 


Moreover, she has something of Mr. Davies’s single- 
mindedness, as well as his childlike eye. But then, 
like him, she is a poet of intuition, in whose heart the 
still, small voice finds ample hearing. 

Through the darkest of her poems there may run a 
thread of humour : 


Because I could not stop for Death, 
He kindiy stopped for me; 

The carriage held but just ourselves 
And Immortality. - . 


And because her poems were evidently the stray 
rhythmic jottings of a supersensitive mind, because 
they seem just to have sung themselves into her brain 
whether she would or no, they often take the epigram- 
matic form : 

The pedigree of honey 

Does not concern the bee; 

A clover, any time, to him 

Is aristocracy. 


Withal, she is essentially a woman; and that, in her 
poetry, is perhaps her greatest charm. Portentous as 
her themes may be, they yet find a delicate feminine 
utterance; and ‘ Suspense,’ which will serve as well as 
any of her poems to show how very near she could 
occasionally come to perfection, could only have been 
written by a woman: 

Elysium is as far as to 

The very nearest room, 


If in that room a friend await 
Felicity or doom. 


What fortitude the soul contains, 
That it can so endure 

The accent of a coming foot, 
The opening of a door. 


Late though it be, we welcome Mr. Aiken’s selection 
from Emily Dickinson’s poems; and it was a happy 
thought of his publisher to give us, at the same time, 
her niece’s admirable (if necessarily brief) Life and its 
accompanying selection from her letters. 


FOLLIES OF THE WISE 


Foibles and Fallacies of Science. By Professor 
D. W. Hering. Routledge. tos. 6d. net. 


HE author of this entertaining and instructive 
book tells us that he once received a letter from a 
reader of his criticism of the divining rod, saying, 
‘* When a man gets so wise that any statement of a 
reasonably honest man regarding a phenomenon is called 


rot, he is butt wone degree remove from a fool! ’’ Dr. 
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Hering, who formerly occupied the Chair of Physics in 
New York University, is not really liable to such an im- 
putation. The work to which he has devoted his well- 
earned leisure handles what Johnson called the ‘‘ follies 
of the wise ’’ with as much sympathy as they usually 
deserve, and shows how modern science has in many 
cases grown out of the dim groping of its forerunners. 
No sensible man believes to-day that the configuration 
of the stellar heavens at the moment of his birth has 
any influence on his success or failure in life. The 
fault is not in our stars but in ourselves. Yet, as Dr. 
Hering shows, the Nautical Almanac which made 
scientific navigation possible was a direct outcome of 
the long nights spent by Chaldean star-gazers on their 
lonely watch-towers, although their aim was a hope- 
lessly unattainable one. The ambition of the medieval 
alchemist to transmute lead into gold gave birth to the 
modern science of chemistry, which has had so wide 
an influence on industry and health. Dr. Hering has 
cast his net wide, and recalls many interesting delu- 
sions or frauds. His description of the Keely motor, 
which imposed on so many people who should have 
known better, is a good example of his faculty of brief 
but lucid criticism. 


A PAPUAN ADVENTURE 


Where Cannibals Roam. 
Taylor. Bles. 16s. net. 


R. TAYLOR’S narrative of his adventures in 

New Guinea is a thrilling romance, which we 
shall not spoil for the reader by giving any hint as to 
the dénouwement. Chance, as Plutarch says, some- 
times turns poet, and if Mr. Taylor did not vouch for 
the literal truth of his story we should compliment him 
on the artistic construction of his plot. His recent 
visit to Papua seems to have been undertaken in the 
interest of the American film industry, and he had the 
luck to be received with cordiality by the authorities 
and allowed to accompany a police expedition into the 
extremely unsettled interior. His story of what befell 
him is extremely well told, and full of lively and unex- 
pected incidents. .As an example of his contributions 
to anthropology, we may note his story of the Mekeo 
warriors, who used to wear long tails attached to the 
loin-cloths which they made from the inner bark of a 
tree. For a long time these tails, supposed to be parts 
of the Mekeo person, struck terror into their foes: 
omne ignotum pro magnifico. But when their true 
nature leaked ot, they proved to be the undoing of 
their owners. A vanquished tribe invited the Mekeo 
warriors to a banquet, held in the usual New Guinea 
hut built on stilts. When the Mekeo men squatted 
down to their food, they carefully dropped their tails 
through the interstices in the floor to be out of the way. 
A few daring souls waiting under the floor quietly 
knotted the tails together. Then the villagers fell on 
their guests with stone clubs, and the Mekeo men, 
unable to get up, were easy victims. What an illus- 
tration of the old adage that familiarity breeds 
contempt ! 


By Merlin Moore 


A FRENCH VIEW OF THE WAR 


Plutarch Lied. By Jean de Pierrefeu. Richards. 
7s. 6d. net. 


E are informed that three-quarters of a million 

copies of M. de Pierrefeu’s lively book have been 
sold in France. We doubt if the excellent translation 
which has been made by Mr. Jeffery E. Jeffery will be 
so widely popular in this country. It deals too entirely 
with matters—such as the mind of the French 
Staff and the unfortunate Plan 17—which are of less 
intense interest on this side of the Channel. But M. 


de Pierrefeu has much to say that is of value to 
students of war in general, and of the late war in 
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particular. His leading point is that modern war, with 
its huge masses, its immense spaces and its long lines, 
cannot be handled by a Napoleon or a Cesar, but must 
work itself out under the dictates of chance and fate, 
Ludendorff was the last “‘ real soldier ’’ to whom was 
granted ‘‘ the illusion of thinking that he controlled a 
cyclone,’’ yet even he was ‘‘ blown about like a bit of 
straw.’’ Of course there is a great deal of truth in 
this proposition, which M. de Pierrefeu illustrates by 
a searching analysis of the achievements of Joffre 
Foch, and other French generals, among whom his only 
heroes seem to be Pétain and Gallieni. His remarks 
on the ‘‘ excessive individuality of temperament ” 
which characterizes the English people are entertain. 
ing. It is odd that he hardly mentions Lord Haig, 
though he might have found in him an admirable illys- 
tration of his aphorism that ‘‘ the most obvious merit 
of a great chief is that he devotes himself, above all 
else, to the task of forging the weapon.”’ 


KIND HEARTS AND CORONETS 


Princesses, Ladies and Adventuresses. By T. L. 
Latour. Translated by W. D. Barrard, 
Kegan Paul. 15s. net. 


RANTED a sense of humour, there will always be 

much to fascinate us in the age of the fourteenth 
Louis. We are centuries beyond the period when 
Thackeray felt it necessary to strip the poor fellow of 
his padded robes and shake him in indignant apos- 
trophe. The age which began to persuade itself of 
his divinity and justified his immorality redeemed 
itself by its culture and suavity. Thus we take for 
granted the delicately Boccaccian atmosphere of these 
biographies where the thinnest of partitions separate 
the three categories. 


The last group is definitely the most interesting. 
Adventures, at any rate, are to the adventuresses and 
their stories are told with sufficient skill to make the 
reader sympathize with the enterprising ladies’ ambi- 
tions. It is not easy, for instance, to be too severe 
with Ninon de Lenclos. We may blush deeply to hear of 
her numerous liaisons, but her charm remains. Like 
other great hetairai of history, she combined the most 
delicately feminine allurements with a masculine wit 
and self-reliance. She prided herself on turning the 
lovers of a month into the friends of a lifetime and 
had all the modern girl’s eagerness to be considered, 
by men, a jolly good pal. Beside her, Madame de 
Maintenon is a positively Victorian character, a 
superior housekeeper whose morganatic marriage to 
the king merely served to emphasize her prudery and 
whose canting pietism stimulated Louis to religious 
persecution. 


The stories of the Mancini sisters read like a modern 
family saga. When Mazarin, the son of the Major- 
domo to a small Italian court, rose to be governor 
of France, he brought over his poor relations, consist- 
ing mainly of batches of nieces. The Mancini girls 
successively and even simultaneously enjoyed the royal 
favour. Marie, by no means the most attractive of 
them, won the boy-king’s affections so completely that 
he seriously thought of marrying her. But their idyll 
was shattered by the Cardinal and the Queen-Mother. 
The disposal of such a heart and such a hand was an 
affair of State. A mésalliance might produce grave 
irregularities in the solar system. The king dried his 
maudlin tears, sighed a little, and went to view the 
Infanta of Spain. The six sisters were married off 
into the most painfully exclusive families and they all 
lived very unhappily ever after. The adventures of 
Hortense and Marie would provide material for a film 
serial of the ‘‘ hurricane ’’ type. They were chased by 
their jealous husbands from France to Italy and from 
Italy to France for months and years by land and sea. 
Hortense eventually found a refuge in London under 
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Charles II and ended her days in Chelsea, playing 
cards interminably. 
Among the princesses, the most appealing figure is 
that of Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans, daughter of our 
Charles I. She and Louis consoled each other for 
their loveless marriages. But such platonic friend- 
ship could hardly endure. The Duchess solved the 
problem by dying suddenly after persuading Charles II 
to accept the amazing Treaty of Dover. Mr. Barrard’s 
translation is sufficiently good not to read like one. If 
his English is at times a trifle stilted it can be excused 
by the suggestion it conveys of a stilted, stately age. 


THE DISCOVERER OF ARGON 


John William Strutt, Third Baron Rayleigh. By 
his son, Robert John Strutt, Fourth Baron 
Rayleigh. Arnold. 25s. net. 


ORD RAYLEIGH has performed the task of writ- 

ing the life of his illustrious father with great skill. 
His own distinguished career as a physicist enables 
him to appreciate his father’s great services to the 
scientific world at their true value, and to explain them 
in a fashion which even the non-scientific reader can 
understand. It has been his aim, he tells us, ‘‘ not so 
much to give an account of his father’s scientific work 
as to depict him as a man.’’ In this he has fully suc- 
ceeded, and the picture which he draws of a simple and 
engaging personality does credit alike to his filial affec- 
tion and his literary skill. Those who like to know the 
minutest details about a great thinker, and who prize 
the records of Newton’s absent-mindedness and Dar- 
win’s want of interest in poetry, will be amused to read 
of Lord Rayleigh’s turn for petty economies, illus- 
trated by the fact that he wrote his great book on 
Sound on the back of the papers sent in for the mathe- 
matical tripos when he was an examiner. The plain 
but pleasant life of Terling is happily depicted. But to 
most readers it is the record of Lord Rayleigh’s scien- 
tific work and methods which will give the chief value 
to this book. 

It has been well said that the greatest part of Lord 
Rayleigh’s work consisted in ‘* resurveying things sup- 
posed superficially to be already known.’’ The dis- 
covery of argon, which is the piece of work most 
essentially connected with his name in the public mind, 
fully illustrates this remark. There was nothing acci- 
dental or sensational about the discovery of this 
hitherto unsuspected gas in the atmosphere. The full 
and explicit account of the researches which led up to 
it, as told by the present Lord Rayleigh, is one of the 
true romances of science. ** Accurate and minute 
measurement,’’ says Lord Kelvin, ‘‘seems to the non- 
scientific imagination a less lofty and dignified work 
than looking for something new. But nearly all the 
grandest discoveries of science have been but the 
rewards of accurate measurement and patient long- 
continued labour in the minute sifting of numerical 
results.’” Lord Rayleigh had been engaged for years 
on the laborious redetermination of the density of the 
chief elementary gases, when he observed that there 
was a perpetual though small discrepancy between the 
density of atmospheric nitrogen and the same gas when 
prepared from one of its chemical compounds, such as 
ammonia. After every conceivable cause for such a 
discrepancy had been eliminated from the physical con- 
ditions of the experiment, Lord Rayleigh was irresisti- 
bly led to the conclusion that some hitherto unknown 
gas might be mixed with the nitrogen of the air. The 
outcome of further research on these lines was the dis- 
covery of the curiously inert gas, hence happily called 
argon or “‘ lazy,’’ which is nowadays largely used in 
the gas-filled incandescent lamps which help us to 
economize in our bills for electric light. It is one of 
the signs of the truly scientific mind that it does not 
rest content with a discrepancy, but noses in it for a 
new discovery. Much in the same way Leverrier and 


Neptune in the discrepancies of the motion of Uranus. 
Lord Rayleigh’s whole career exemplifies the definition 
of genius as an infinite capacity for taking pains. 


SCIENCE AND SPORT 


Unknown Tribes, Uncharted Seas. By Lady 
Richmond Brown. Duckworth. ats. net. 


ADY RICHMOND BROWN embodies the spirit 
of her most fascinating book, together with the 
clue to her own mind, in a couple of sentences: ‘‘ To 
get out of the rut one must be entirely unswayed by 
the opinions and comments of others. Look round 
and see the thousands of men and women who might 
have carved out a future for themselves had they not 
been hidebound by convention.’’ Perhaps it is equally 
a convention, though an amiable and a modest one, to 
pretend that, when you are engaged in a welter of 
adventures, beset with many hardships and a consider- 
able measure of danger, for the purpose of extending 
the bounds of science, and achieve very remarkable and 
valuable results, the whole of your work is to be sum- 
marized as a mere attempt to kill ennui and provide 
life with a measure of excitement. The spirit por- 
trayed in Lady Brown’s book is something very fine 
and, we may be glad to think, typically English. In 
the company of Mr. Mitchell Hedges she succeeded in 
penetrating some of the most distant recesses of the 
Caribbean sea and making one of the first pair of white 
people to visit the Chucunaque Indians. 

There was much peril in the voyage. More than 
once the explorer’s small launch came near to wreck 
in the uncharted shallows and narrows of its voyage ; 
or on coral reefs barring the access to remote beaches. 
Disease was an ever-present danger among swamps 
swarming with tropical insects. And, though she 
seems absolutely to have disregarded it, for the 
thought never claims expression in her book, there 
must have been a very considerable measure of per- 
sonal peril for a white woman thus adventuring among 
savage tribes far from civilization. 

Wherever they went the authoress and her com- 
panion carried a medicine chest and found ample em- 
ployment for its contents. Their work of mercy among 
the diseased natives of these remote islands was their 
passport. That the scientific results secured by their 
expedition are of value is obvious. The Chucunaque 
Indians are a race never before visited and they exhibit 
some characteristics which may necessitate a re-writing 
of the ethnology of South and Central America. Of 
the utmost interest are the specimens of native picture- 
writing in embroidered cloth, which the authoress 
depicts and carefully describes, and which have pre- 
served through centuries some remote contact with the 
Spanish conquistadores. 

The book is one which repays careful and thorough 
reading. And the pleasant and light-hearted charm of 
its stvle—Lady Brown writes as if her chief interest in 
life was fishing—does not succeed in obscuring its 
serious scientific purpose. 


AN OVER-RATED POET 


John Donne. By Hugh I’Anson Fausset. Cape. 
12s. 6d. net. 


ERE is a large book about a small poet whom it is 

the current fashion to proclaim a great genius. 
Mr. Fausset has taken the known facts of Donne’s life 
—little more than a series of dates—and collating them 
with his poetry and his macabre apocalyptic sermons 
produces a kind of psycho-analytic study of Donne, 
which does little to amplify our understanding of the 
poetry. To the reader of poetry it may be of some 
interest, but it is certainiy of no importance, to know 
that Donne was a hypocritic sensualist and a parasite 
who by continuous flunkeyism became Dean of St. 
Paul’s; although it may be granted that if so accept- 
able an end ever justified so odious a means the 
sermons do justify it. What is of importance is the 
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thing done, the man’s poetry, and if that is difficult to 
understand (which it is not) as it is difficult to read 
(which it is) no insistence upon the poet’s carnal nature 
or the discord promoted in his personality by his phy- 
sical and spiritual neuroses can help our appreciation. 
Mr. Fausset’s insistence, his unwearying but weari- 
some insistence, upon Donne’s sensuality is most 
trenchant; he goes so far as to attribute it to the fact 
that the poet’s father was probably of Welsh descent ! 
Of Donne’s portrait at the age of nineteen the author 
Says: 

” The dark eyes, large and a trifle prominent, were both 

shrewd and enigmatic; the full complacent lips more than 

hinted at hot appetites, which the gigantic nose, coarsely 
flattened at the base, confirmed, while promising a determined 
will. But behind the rather unsavoury arrogance of the face 
lurked, scarce perceptible, a haunted look, as of a soul fearful 
of the form that housed it. On a first glance it was ful- 
somely pagan, it obtruded a sinister self-sufficiency, and the 
swollen nostrils argued grossness. But anyone looking closer, 
and particularly at the eyes, might have detected an uneasiness, 

a fastidiousness, even a premonition of self-disgust, rich in 

possibilities. 

In some such fashion Mr. Fausset examines the 
poetry. To what end? 

Donne had one authentic gift: he was a master of 
poetic phrase if not of poetic thought : 

‘* Thou art so true that thoughts of thee suffice 
To make dreams truths, and fables histories.’’ 
‘** And all your graces no more use shall have 
Than a sundial in a grave.’ 
“* Gentle love-deeds, as blossom on a bough 
From love’s awakened root do bud out now.” 
but often, whether he be in love or religion, he has 
to eke out his inspiration with prosy interpolations, 
and there are few of his poems not clotted with some 
stuttering casuistry or limping on defective feet. It 
may be suggested tentatively that Donne’s lapses in 
the matter of accent might be due to a habit of 
singing his verses into being, for a great number of 
them have the song forms peculiar to that age of the 
lutanist. However that may be, most readers of Donne 
will feel inclined to endorse Ben Jonson’s verdict, just 
as the readers of Mr. Fausset’s book will smile at 
Izaac Walton’s. 

Mr. Fausset does not discuss Donne’s influence on 
the poets succeeding him, but he has pregnant things 
to say of the sermons, and he makes a very moving 
tragedy out of the great preacher’s last years. The 
four portrait plates are admirable features of a beauti- 
fully produced volume which, however, might have 
been rounded off with a bibliography. 

A. E. Copparp 


CONRAD AS PLAYWRIGHT 


Laughing Anne and One Day More. By Joseph 
Conrad. With an Introduction by John 
Galsworthy. John Castle. 6s. net each. 


ONRAD made three approaches to the stage. 

‘The Secret Agent’ was tried as a full-length 
piece at the Ambassadors Theatre and failed; these 
two shorter pieces fail likewise, and fail with distinc- 
tion, like men of large ideas who cannot contract them- 
selves to fit the formule of life. Did Conrad ever try 
his hand at sonnets? One does not picture him suc. 
ceeding, for his mind with its Slav hinterland was 
centrifugal. He could take a theme and let his mind 
play nobly on it, working outwards; but the hard, 
centripetal drive and the concentrated energy that 
make the sonnet and the stage success were not his 
strength. He might have developed into a dramatist 
of the Russian manner, discursive, philosophic, and 


unpopular with English audiences: ‘ One Day More : 
has the true Russian savour. ‘Laughing Anne’ is Grand 
Guignolish, the kind of thing that Conrad’s word. 
painting could lift from the sensational to the sublime. 
But in the theatre the sensationalism becomes master 
and the fine shades of terror slip through the fingers 
that could hold and fashion them with such masterly 
control in narrative form. Conrad in the theatre might 
have lost more than he found. When he wrote 
‘ Laughing Anne’ he had not studied the elements of 
stage-contrivance. Mr. Galsworthy’s preface makes 
this admirably clear and his verdict that we should 
have lost by Conrad’s complete absorption in the play- 
house is just. Elsewhere his genius drove him and 
he was right to follow. 


SOUTHERN IRELAND 


Ireland. By Stephen Gwynne. With an Intro- 
duction by the Rt. Hon. H. A. L. Fisher. 
Benn. 12s. 6d. net. 


T is no doubt true that the history of a country is 

best written by one who knows the country inti- 
mately and feels proud of its history, and we suppose 
Mr. Gwynne comes as near to answering these re- 
quirements as any reputable man could. Certainly he 
writes from his own knowledge of the remarkable 
changes that have come over Ireland in the last fifty 
years, changes which have transformed its agriculture, 
its industry, its labour, and, to a slight extent, its 
religion. The book is a valuable record of a dead 
civilization, none the less valuable because written at 
the turning point of a new period whose developments 
can scarcely be predicted. As described by Mr. 
Gwynne the future is rose-coloured, but we fear that 
he does not represent a class which is likely to have 
much influence with the governing mob of the Free 
State—their criticism of him has been strikingly ex- 
pressed. But books about Ireland by educated men 
are gradually developing an almost Russian cleverness 
in laying emphasis on subjects by omission. It is an 
art that Irish patriots have to cultivate. Michael 
Davitt destroyed his influence in Ireland when his 
speeches to English audiences were reported there. 
Mr. Gwynne, who is a Trinity man, and should know, 
says nothing of the ridiculous worthlessness of Irish 
nationalist degrees, of the disgraceful inefficiency of 
the teaching in the schools, middle and elementary, 
and little of the farcical attempt to reintroduce Irish 
as the official language, which of itself would be a 
lasting barrier against union with Ulster, nor does he 
hint at the way in which Government interferes with 
academic freedom. Perhaps such criticism was not 
to be expected; in any case the book is timely and 
valuable. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Tue Leicester (Leicester Square, W.C.2).  Cari- 
catures by ‘ Quiz,’ of the Saturpay Review. On Monday, 
November 3, until November 8. 

Beaux Arts Gatiery (Bruton Place, Bond Street, W.1)) 
Paintings of Czecho-Slovakia by E. N. Dalglish. On Monday, 
November 3. 

Tue Twenty-Onez Gattery (Durham House Street, Adelphi, 
W.C.2). Water-colour Drawings by M. Knox. On Monday, 
November 3, and until the end of November. 

Tue Goupit Gatiery (5, Regent Street, S.W.1). Fourteenth 
exhibition of the Goupil Gallery Salon. On Saturday, Novem- 
ber 1, and subsequently. 

St. Grorce’s Gatiery (32a George Street, Hanover Square, 
W.1). Water-colours by Ethelbert White. On Saturday, Novem- 
ber 1, and until November 19. 


THE LONDON LANCASHIRE 


HEAD OFFICES: 
45 Dale Street, LIVERPOOL 
155 Leadenhall Street, LONDON,E.C.3 


ACCIDENT FIRE MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION ; 
7 Chancery Lane, W.C.2 
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New Fiction 


By GERALD GouULD 


Sard Harker. By John Masefield. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Coming of Amos. By W.J. Locke. The 
Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. net. 

Chris Gascoyne. By A.C. Benson. Murray. 
7s. 6d. net. 

The Circle of the Stars. By Joan Sutherland. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. net. 


T is easy to say a number of derogatory things 

about Mr. Masefield’s new book—things verbally 
true, if they could be taken one by one, and yet all 
so irrelevant that they would be quite false together. 
There is no character-drawing, for one thing: Sard 
himself is a lay-figure, handsome, virtuous, courage- 
cus, indomitable and sunburnt: he reacts with almost 
automatic heroism to the most amazing succession of 
dangers, and never for a single moment gives the 
slightest sign of life. But it does not matter. The plot 
is frankly incredible, for another thing ; and when it cul- 
minates in the nick-of-time rescue of virtuous hero and 
virtuous heroine from the torture-chamber of a woolly- 
headed Satanist, it becomes in its actual details (though 
not, for a reason we shall see, in effect) comic just at 
the moment when it ought, by every canon of art, to 
become most tragic. But again, it does not matter. 
The work is not to be judged by its component parts, 
but as a whole: and the whole is indubitably splendid. 
The sheer accumulation of adventures, the surmount- 
ing of toil after toil and peril after peril, have good 
classic examples; and Mr. Masefield avails himself to 
the full of their possibilities. The writing is in places 
exquisite; and never fails save by those lapses into 
unexpected colloquialism which have to be accepted, 
in Mr. Masefield’s prose no less than in his verse, not 
as unintentional errors but as parts of a considered 
method. That they do, both in the prose and in the 
verse, sometimes give the flat effect of anti-climax, 
is the price he has to pay for attempting novel effects : 
it is clear, after all these years of his persistence in the 
method, that he thinks the price worth paying. But 
one can no more detach the style, whether good or 
bad, for judgment, than one can detach the plot or the 
characters. To say: ‘‘ Here is an absurd story about 
a lifeless person, redeemed by noble writing,’’ would 
be as false as it would have been to say of Napoleon: 
“Here is an egotistical and selfish little man, re- 
deemed by a genius for strategy.’’ If Napoleon was 
anything, he was more than that: and he was more, 
as every man is more than the sum of his qualities, 
because he was a unity; because you could not write 
off the egotism against the genius; because there was 
ir him something vital and fusing which made each of 
his attributes part of the others, and so transcended 
them all. Precisely the same kind of appreciation must 
be brought to a work which, like ‘ Sard Harker,’ 
achieves organic unity. Perhaps, indeed, this is the 
very test of a work of genius as against all the com- 
petences and the codes : that it is a unity, like a human 
being, and must be judged in the large and on the 
whole. This work is exalted to a world of its own; 
and the secret of the exaltation lies, I believe, in Mr. 
Masefield’s intense concern with the moral aspect of 
life. It is a dangerous thing to say, for one does not 
want to be suspected of advocating didacticism in art; 
but one person at least will not misunderstand me, and 
that is Mr. Masefield himself. For there never was a 
great writer more definitely aware of the largeness in 
which the moral and the esthetic merge. It seems 
scarcely necessary to add that Sard Harker is a sailor, 
or that the first sentence of the book runs: ‘‘ Santa 
Barbara lies far to leeward, with a coast facing to 
the north and east.’’ Of course, for such wild adven- 
tures, such a setting would he chosen. But the 
setting might be given any name, or time; it would 
remain equally incredible and true. No such sailors 


Heinemann. 


sail any seas, nor are there such events in the 
Americas : I repeat that it does not matter. 

From Mr. Locke and Mr. Benson one knows what 
to expect. ‘‘ Insincerity in art,’’ says the former, in 
‘ The Coming of Amos,’ ‘‘ is the living death.’’ It is 
a hard saying, but an undeniable. If Mr. Locke him- 
self, for instance, were not sincere about this sort of 
book, he could not write it at all, or alternatively, if 
he did, it is certain that the rest of us could not read 
it. Whereas, in fact, it is eminently (this is one of the 
occasions when the long-wedded adverb must have 
lawful possession of its adjective)—it is eminently read- 
able. Mr. Locke must really believe in his fascinating 
and mysterious Russian princesses, his international 
crooks, his huge simple-minded young men from the 
wilds, his gracefully cynical middle-aged artists, his 
wistful sentiment and strong romance, his unique com- 
bination of worldliness and uplift. It is easy for those 
who don’t believe in it all to have their sneer; but if 
they think it is easy to write as lightly, smoothly ani 
competently as Mr. Locke, I think they are mistaken. 

Mr. A. C. Benson’s speciality is the storm in the tea- 
cup. It is a well-conducted storm, and the tea is of the 
very finest fragrance. Chris Gascoyne, the hero of 
the novel which bears his name, goes into the country 
Would you believe it? But in this desperate, dissolute 
post-war world anything may happen. His friends 
miss him, and do not think seclusion is the best thing 
for him, so they are continually badgering him to 
return. It seems impertinent of them, or would seem 
so, if impertinence could be thought of in the Ben- 
sonian world. We are given to understand that Chris 
has a stimulating effect on his acquaintance, though 
no one could gather it from his correspondence, which 
contains philosophical reflections of the type: ‘* What 
sort of mind is behind it all ? Is it really trying to do 
something for us, to show us something worth seeing 
—or is it simply amusing itself at our expense? ’”’ It 
is specifically denied that he is a prig: the assurance 
was necessary. His strength, we are told, is ‘‘ that 
he doesn’t really care for other people, only about 
them.’’ But Mr. Benson is not the author to stand 
that sort of nonsense while the honest affections are 
knocking about, and in the last chapter Chris finds 
reality. Its name is Helen. Altogether, a very quiet. 
charming, scholarly storm, and oh, the very best tea! 

‘ The Circle of the Stars’ has many merits. It is a 
judicious combination of Africa and England, of con- 
ventionality and ingenuity. The fine, simple, clean- 
limbed Empire-builder is an old acquaintance in fiction : 
so is the beautiful lady who has unfortunately married 
the wrong man, and gets bullied and insulted for her 
pains: and it is to be expected that the former should 
fall in love with the latter. Husbands, too, can be 
providentially removed after lingering illnesses conse- 
quent upon hunting accidents : and if they have ‘tasked 
for it ’? by drinking to excess, a touch of poetic justice 
is introduced. But out of these conventional materials 
Miss Sutherland makes a thoroughly interesting story, 
and she adds on to them other materials much more 
original. She is generous: her canvas is crowded with 
figures, all alert. She knows how to make sheer nar- 
rative hold the attention, and how to make her char- 
acters evoke the reader’s sympathy. She writes well, 
too—though I have never believed that clean-limbed 
Empire-builders say things like : ‘‘ Overhead the sky is 
deep velvet-blue all afire with stars,’’ or that anybody 
at all says things like: ‘‘ Your insults . . are vulgar 
and evil, even as you are, and I will not suffer them or 
you.’’ But this is a fault of almost all novels, and cer- 
tainly will not interfere with the popularity which I 
confidently prophesy for the book. 


The Review of Reviews for mid-October, in addition to the in- 
terview with Mr. MacDonald and the further instalment of Mr. 
Wickham Steed’s memoirs, gives us a fairly good survey of the 
Continental Press. There is an urgent need for a periodical 
which should keep us in touch with the numerous small reviews 
and magazines continually appearing and disappearing after they 
have served their purpose, and we hope Mr. Steed may meet this 
need. 
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Round the Library Table 


ADVERSARIA 


ANY years ago a well-known journalist, M.P., 
M and in his leisure moments an editor, had a 

formula for reviewing ‘‘ The Book of the 
Week,’’ which I am sorely tempted to adopt for once. 
After a short introduction of a dozen lines or so, he 
would add: ‘‘ I am greatly struck with the following 
passage ’’—half a column quotation—‘‘ Another very 
important view is ’’-—another long quotation—‘‘* On 
the other hand the following statement is to be con- 
sidered ’’—and a column quotation followed which 
brought him well into the second page and near the 
end of his space. This method is only satisfactory 
when one is one’s own editor; but the reader would 
certainly profit if I adopted it in the case of the fourth 
volume of George Saintsbury: Collected Essays and 
Papers, 1875-1923 (Dent, 10s. 6d. net). It has been a 
pure delight to me to read them again in this pleasant 
form, and to recover the source of sayings which had 
stuck in my memory for years. Professor Saintsbury 
has the gift of putting a barb on his epigrams, which 
emphasizes their just and telling qualities though their 
presence brings out sometimes the style which justified 
the remark that if it exhibited the contortions of the 
Sybil it was equally characterized by her insight. 


* * * 


The volume is devoted to criticisms of French litera- 
ture of the nineteenth century in prose and verse— 
and mainly to verse. Not many critics could reprint 
an essay on a poet’s works written half-a-century 
before without alteration and with entire acceptance 
by its readers. Professor Saintsbury’s defence of 
Baudelaire dates even before that by Anatole France, 
and is as generously appreciative as the latter. It is 
a little difficult to estimate the value of these essays 
dispassionately; most of them have entered into the 
background of all modern critical work on their sub- 
ject. But the rare gusto of the writer carries one 
along even when one feels disposed to lag behind, as 
in his taste for nineteenth century French poetry. To 
me, I must confess, much of it is made up of common- 
places, which, as in the case of sermons, can only be 
endured when there is some beauty of expression to 
distinguish them. There is little attention to the work 
of the Parnassiens, and if I mistake not, the name of 
Mallarmé is not even mentioned. 


* * * 


Mallarmé has always interested me. I used to know 
some of the boys who were in his classes at the Lycée, 
and the legend that he was accustomed to write his 
poems in ordinary language and then make them 
unintelligible was even then spread about. As regards 
his later poems it was untrue, but there is some sort of 
justification for it. He began as a Parnassien, and 
some of his earlier poems were written in that style: I 
have seen them and have copies of them. There was 
a dear old lady in Paris, recently dead, known to the 
old English colony there by the title of ‘‘ Tante Kate,”’ 
who had lived there for many years and at whose 
receptions Mallarmé was a regular visitor. He gave 
her some of his early poems in his own handwriting, 
poems which were only published many years after. 


* * * 


What he did was to alter the character and style 
altogether while retaining the thought. Thus the 


second verse of ‘ Le Guignon ’ originally ran : 


Un vent melé de cendre effarait leurs banniéres 

Ou passa le divin gonflement de la mer, 

Et creusait autour d’eux de sanglantes orniéres, 
This reads now: 


Un noir vent sur leur marche éployé pour banniéres 
La fiagellait de froid tel jusque dans la chair, 
Qu’il y creusait aussi d’irritable orniéres, 

Or again: 
Nous enivrons d’encens les forts qui tiennent téte 


Avec fauves seraphins du Mal. Ces baladins, 
Ne sont pas méme ceux que la charité féte ! 


became in the final form: 
Nous sofilerons d’encens le vainqueur dans la féte: 
Mais eux, pourquoi n’endosser pas, ces baladins, 
D’écarlate haillon hurlant que l’on s’arréte! 
It may be worth recording that the original form was 
dated 1862, and that the verses ‘‘ Sainte’ were at 
first entitled ‘‘ Sainte Cecile jouant sur l’aile d’un 
Chérubin.’’ 


* * * 


A little book has come into my hands which I wish 
to commend most heartily to everyone who takes an 
interest in local antiquities. It is called The Lake 
Villages of Somerset. By Arthur Bulleid (Folk Press, 
2s. net), and it gives within its eighty pages an account 
especially of the Glastonbury Lake Dwellings with 
some twenty-eight illustrations and six smaller figures, 
The excavations, prompted by the discovery of the pile- 
dwellings in Switzerland, were begun in 1892, and 
have added a new chapter to our knowledge of Roman 
and pre-Roman Britain. It is a notable piece of work, 
clearly and unpretentiously described. 


* * * 


Another book dealing with the same county is 
Ancient Earthworks and Camps of Somerset. By 
Edward J. Burrow (Burrow, 25s. net). _It contains 
over a hundred drawings of earthworks in the county 
—British, Roman, and English—some of them not 
previously described. The drawings are excellent 
from the point of view of a stranger to the locality 
who wishes to identify earthworks, and plans are 
added to assist in the understanding of them when 
they are reached. Their arrangement corresponds 
with the scientific classification now generally adopted 
and the descriptions are clear and concise, usually 
founded upon those of the Victoria County History 
and of Mr. Allcroft’s Earthworks of England, to 
which references are given. The archzological map 
of Somerset given by Mr. Burrow shows how thickly 
the western portion of the county was inhabited during 
the Bronze and Iron Ages, and his restoration of the 
sea-coast of that time explains the absence of earth- 
works in the central parts of the county. The book is 
a worthy successor to that on the Ancient Entrench- 
ments and Camps of Gloucestershire of which the sub- 
scription copies have long been sold out. The 
Somerset book will no doubt be soon taken up by 
subscribers alike for its artistic and antiquarian value. 
I know the country and can heartily recommend it. 


* * * 


Amone the books before me are a number of fresh 
additions to the Everyman series, including Swift's 
Letters to Stella; some Short Stories by Russian 
Authors, including a very good one by Gorky, trans- 
lated by R. S. Townsend; The Speeches of Charles 
Tames Fox; and The Western Avernus by Morley 
Roberts. LIBRARIAN 
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Motoring 


COACHWORK CHANGES 
By H. THorNToN RUTTER 


ITH few radical changes in _ chassis- 
W design, motorists visiting the recent exhibi- 

tion at Olympia paid greater attention to the 
superstructure than to the details of the mechanical 
undercarriage. Last year an Italian designer pro- 
duced a high-class combination in which the frame 
of the coachwork was incorporated with the chassis 
metal work. Lancia Lambda, it was styled, after its 
originator, and experience during the past twelve- 
months has shown that this method is successful in 
combining lightness with rigidity. Further, the 
Lambda design was such that it allowed the coach- 
builder proper to erect on the metal framework either 
an open touring body or an enclosed saloon of a 
luxurious character worthy of a powerful engine. 
This year another designer—a Frenchman—has gone 
still further and produced an all-steel framed and 
panelled saloon. Whether this will prove advan- 
tageous in preventing distortion of component parts 
of the car has to be proved by the hard rule of 
use in the hands of the private owner. It is, how- 
ever, a novelty, and is a further sign of change in 
coachwork which carriage owners must heed. Sooner 
or later they will have to decide whether they ap- 
prove or disapprove of the all-metal carriage. At 
present the fabric panelled or Weymann saloon 
is well received as a substitute for the usual en- 
closed type of body with aluminium and wooden 
panels. This is a practical illustration of the fable 
of the reed and the oak; the fabric panelled coach- 
work bends in place of cracking or breaking. The 
two extremes are here presented; the all-steel plate 
coachwork as rigid as possible contends for favour 
with the ultra-flexible fabric panelled body. It has 
been said that extremes meet. One wonders whether 
to apply that maxim to these types, for both claim 
to be light in weight, and that they will not rattle 
when in use. By this time next year we shall know 
more about the all-steel structure as applied to motor- 
coachwork; during the next twelvemonths some ad- 
venturous motorists will have had practical experience 
of its benefits and failings, if it has any. Last year 
motorists tried and approved of the reed-like body. 
Perhaps next year the oak-type may be equally deserv- 
ing of commendation. 


* * * 


According to the fashion papers women are spend- 
ing less on gowns. Perhaps the days of very costly 
dresses have passed, because almost any girl would 
prefer to spend less on her frocks and get a small 
car, and women find travelling takes more pocket- 
money than is required when staying at home. AIl- 
though the low price of the present day car has 
helped to increase its popularity the true reason’ why 
women have taken to driving about the country by 
themselves without a masculine escort is immunity 
from punctures. The improved road surfaces may get 
slippery, full of pot-holes and corrugations like a 
ruffled sea, yet the surface itself is smooth compared 
to the older macadamized highways of the past, which 
were strewn with flints, horseshoe nails, and other 
matter destructive to tyres. The tarred road has 
largely helped to lengthen tyre life. Changing a 
wheel, too, is not so heavy a piece of work as chang- 
ing a cover and then pumping up the tyre to the 
required pressure. Whether the low pressure tyre 
will jeopardize this freedom from tyre trouble remains 
to be proved. If more punctures occur with large 
section low pressure inflated tyres this may bring about 
an improvement long since asked for by our cousins 
Overseas. 


A further inducement to increase the number of 
women drivers is to be found in the improved methods 
adopted to make gear changing almost automatic as 
well as silent. One of the low-priced ‘‘ popular ’’ cars 
has its right hand gear lever so arranged that as soon 
as the operator de-clutches and brings the lever out of 
the first gear position to neutral, a spring automatic- 
ally pushes the lever through the gate, so that the 
driver has only to drop the lever into the second 
speed and again into the third top gear. The result 
is that the veriest novice changes gear easily and 
silently, because there is no fumbling going through 
the gate, which seems to present some difficulty to 
certain drivers. Also, whereas the sum of two hun- 
dred pounds sterling would hardly buy a chassis a 
few years ago, to-day a complete four or two-seater 
can be purchased for less than that amount. The 
small careas a ‘‘ tender ’’ to the family motor carriage 
is becoming more generally a part of the household 
equipment, so that the junior members of the family 
can use it for shopping and other purposes. The 
limited space for parking cars in towns is also reacting 
in its favour. In fact, in the U.S.A. certain manu- 
facturers who have the bulk of their workpeople 
arriving daily in their own cars, are clamouring for 
smaller vehicles for these motorists in order that they 
can accommodate them in their yards. 


* * 


With all the improvements made in present day 
coachwork, one still hears of the ‘‘saloon’’ headache--- 
not that produced from over-indulgence of alcohol, but 
a complaint some motorists suffer from after a long 
journey in a closed motor carriage. Naturally, 
opinions differ as to its cause, but in most cases it 
arises from the want of support for the nape of the 
passenger’s neck. Head cushions that can be ad- 
justed are the best antidote, but no coachbuilder seems 
inclined to provide these unless specially ordered by 
the customer. Headaches are also caused by the 
fumes of the exhaust gases penetrating into the saloon 
or limousine. The remedy for this is to have tightly 
fitting floorboards covered by a rubber mat, with felt 
and carpet material as well, or at least two thicknesses 
of floor covering, so that no gas can penetrate into 
the carriage. 


135,000 miles 


a month 


—more than the equivalent of five 
times round the world—are flown 
by the fleet of 


IMPERIAL AIRWAYS, LTD., 


whose petrol requirements are supplied 
solely by 


SHELL 


for Reliability, Efficiency & Power. 


SHELL-MEX, Ltd., G.P.O. Box 148, Suet Corner, Kincsway, W.C.2, 
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Stand No. 199 Scottish Motor Show. 


ELECTRICAL 
“A: PRODUCTIONS 
For Motor Cycles and 
Sidecars. 
STAND 219, — Olympia. 


he CAR of DISTIN 


The charm of the Minerva sleeve valve 
engine lies not only in its smooth 
power and silence, but in the fact that 
it actually improves with extended use. 
With chassis and bodywork in keeping 
with so perfect a power unit the 
Minerva can justly claim a place in the 
front rank of the world’s cars. 


CHASSIS WITH TYRES 


15 HP. 16 20 H.P. 30 HP. 
4-cyl. 4-cyh. 6-cyl. 6-cyl. 
£395 £440 £650 £800 
16, 20, and 30 H.P. Models are 
fitted with four wheel brakes. 


COMPLBTE CARS: 
Saloon Saloon Enclosed Landaulette 
or Limousine 
£660 £740 £1,100 £1,250 


Showrooms Spare Parts 
and Offices: and Repairs: 


MINERVA MOTORS, LTD., 
MINERVA HOUSE, CHENIES ST., LONDON, W.C.1 
Phone Museum 40/41. | 
Wires: ‘“‘Citraconic, London. 


1 November 1924 


City Notes 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


| AST week I expressed the opinion that Trustee 

securities were high enough, particularly such 

Colonial issues as come under this category. The 
price of an investment should depend not merely on 
its yield, but also on the degree of safety that it pre. 
sents. In these circumstances it appears Strange 
that the youngest Dominion can raise loans yielding 
but a few shillings per cent. more than our own 
Government issues. Surely the difference in security 
between a loan guaranteed by the British Government 
and, say, one guaranteed by the Government of a 
Dominion with a population of not one-tenth of the 
British Isles, should be reflected in a difference in 
yield of more than a few shillings per cent. We 
have heard of late a great deal about the British Goy. 
ernment guaranteeing loans to foreign countries. A 
large number of investors believe that the Home Gov- 
ernment guarantees Colonial Trustee Stocks; this is 
erroneous, yet so popular is the belief that a great 
number of people who hold, say, India 3 or 3% per 
cent. stock think that they hold an investment secured 
in the same way as Consols or War Loan. I do not 
suggest that any Dominion or Colony will default, and 
if they did that the British Government of the day 
would not come to their assistance, although circum. 
stances might arise when such action would not be 
deemed expedient; but surely this risk, infinitesimai as 
it may be, should be reflected in the price of the loans. 
A further factor is the provision of the Trustee Act, 
which limits the fields for investment of Trust funds. 
A large number of trustees with moneys to invest 
merely look down the list of Trustee Securities and 
select those giving the highest yield, ignoring the 
security of the borrower. Every year the amount of 
Colonial borrowings increases, certain Colonies bor- 
rowing more each year than the amount they disburse 
on former loans, and all these new loans are avail- 
able for Trustees and are snapped up if they offer a 
few shillings per cent. more than the existing loans. 
This cannot go on for ever. 


THE REMEDY 

Destructive criticism is easy, but to find a remedy 
is far harder. What alterations in the present state 
of affairs are needed? I venture to suggest that be- 
fore an issue becomes a Trustee Stock, the security on 
which it is based should be carefully examined and 
passed not merely as ample but gilt-edged; and that 
certain Debentures of first class industrial concerns 
and utility companies operating in this country be 
classed as Trustee Stocks if the security be deemed 
gilt-edged. 

Drastic alterations of the Trustee Acts would be 
needed to give effect to these suggestions. The 
greatest difficulty would be to decide on the authority 
who would examine the security of proposed issues. 
It would not be within the realm of practical politics 
to lay on the Government the onus of labelling one 
Colonial issue a Trustee Stock and denying the privi- 
lege to another. An independent outside body would 
have to deal with the matter. A possible solution 
might be to form an advisory board consisting of re- 
presentatives of the big banks, their report to be 
attached to the prospectus of all new issues of Trustee 
Stocks. Even if the existing procedure as regards 
Colonial issues remained in force, a borrower would 
hardly risk a public issue knowing that an adverse 
report was to be attached to the prospectus. 


INDUSTRIAL TRUSTEE STOCKS 


In view of the fact that certain Railway issues are 
already Trustee Stocks, the alteration of the Act to 
include suitable issues of other utility companies and 


(Continued on Page 456) 
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Cartcatures 


BY 


QUIZ 


of the Saturpay 


An Exhibition of Original 
Drawings by ‘ Quiz’ (Powys 
Evans), the famous caricaturist of 
the SATURDAY REVIEW, will be held 
at the Leicester Galleries, Leicester 
Square, London, W., from Mon- 
day, Nov. 3 to Saturday, Nov. 8. 


Private View: To-day. 


Ato 


AY 


LIBRARY 


¥ Twelve New Volumes 
Now Ready 


Cloth, 2/- net, Library Binding 3/- net. 
751. LOCKE’S TWO TREATISES 
we OF CIVIL GOVERNMENT.  752- 
753. THE PASTON LETTERS. Two 
SF Vols. 754. THE JOURNAL OF 
GEORGE FOX. 755-756. LIVY’S 
HISTORY OF ROME. Vols. V & VI. 
757. THE JOURNAL TO STELLA. 

758. SHORT STORIES FROM 
RUSSIAN AUTHORS (Pushkin to 
Sologub). 759. THE SPEECHES OF 
CHARLES JAMES FOX (Frenchf 
@4 Revolutionary War Period). 760. JA 
Ra THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 
ALEXANDER POPE. 761. THE 
GOLDEN LION OF GRANPERE. 
762. THE WESTERN AVERNUS. 


64 Page Booklet, describing 762 volumes 
in this famous Library post free 


DENT & SONS, LTD. 


19 Aldine House, Bedford St., London, W.C. 


Messrs. LONGMANS' LIST 


TALES OF OLD FRANCE 
By MRS. CREIGHTON 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations in black and white by 
H. J. FORD and a Frontispiece in Colours. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, net, 


A New Novel by a New Author. 


SINCERITE 


By MORTIMER DURAND. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


EVERY-DAY LIFE ON AN OLD 
HIGHLAND FARM, 176¥-1782 


By I. F. GRANT. 
With a Preface by Professor W. R. SCOTT, M.A., 
Phil.D. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


REFORMATORY REFORM 
By ISAAC G. BRIGGS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Author, who served a sentence of three years in a 
Reformatory School, describes in detail his own experi- 
ences, together with the present method of treatment of the 
juvenile delinquent, and gives a considered scheme for the 
more useful running of these institutions. 


ESSAYS ON JEWISH LIFE AND THOUGHT 


(The Letters of Bonammi: Second Series). 
Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE ANNUAL CHARITIES 
REGISTER AND DIGEST, 1924-5 


Being a classified Register of Charities in or available 
for the Metropolis. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


University of London Historical Series. 


TUDOR ECONOMIC DOCUMENTS 


Being select Documents illustrating the Ecenomic and 
Social History of 
Edited by R. H. NEY, B.A., and EILEEN 


POWER, M.A., D. Lit 
In Three Volumes. Crown 8vo. Each 15s. net. 
Vol. I. Agriculture and Industry. [Ready. 
Vol. II. Commerce, Finance, and Poor Law. 
[Just Published. 
Vol. III. Pamphlets, Memoranda, and Literary Ex- 
tracts. [Nearly Ready. 


A COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ON IN- 
ORGANIC AND THEORETICAL CHEMISTRY 


By J. W. MELLOR, D.Sc. With Illustrations and 

Diagrams. Royal 8vo. 
Vol. V. B, Al, Ga, In, Tl, Sc, Ce, and Rare Earth Metals, 
C (Pt. I.) £8 3s. net. [Now Ready. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS—NOVEMBER, 1924. 


The Dissolution and the Future. By W. Permewan, M.D., 
F.R.C.S. 


The Dragons’ Teeth. By “‘ Augur.” 

America and Britain in the Far East. By W. H. Gardiner. 

The Coming German Competition: A Letter from Berlin. 
R. Crozier Long. 

General Hertzog. By Fred W. Bell. 

Anatole France. By W. L. George. 

British Policy in the Middle East. By Robert Machray. 


By 


The Lee Commission and the Legislative Assembly. By Stanley 


Rice. 
The Results of Leninism. By Lancelot Lawton. 
The Origins of Fascism and the Evolution of Mussolini. 
Lina Waterfield. 
Pioneer Medical Women. By Mrs. Fenwick Miller, 
The Story of Woman. VII. By W. L. George. 
LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


By 


YACHTING MONTHLY 
NOVEMBER ISSUE 


NOW ON SALE - PRICE 2/- 
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CITY NOTES—Continued from Page 454. 

first class industrial concerns operating in this country 
should be simple. Applications for issues to be 
labelled Trustee Stocks could be considered by the 
board above referred to. The tendency at present is 
to drive Trust funds out of the country—a policy of 
doubtful advantage. In any case an increase in the 
choice of such stocks would lead to a more careful 
scrutiny of the security of each. In dealing with this 
question I am not prompted by a dislike for this or 
that Colonial issue; my suggestions are based on a 
general summary of the present position as I see it 
and a fear that if no alteration is made a serious 
position may arise in the future. 


EUROPE 


The recent rise in industrial securities can be at- 
tributed in part to the extraordinary success of the 
German Loan. This has acted as an advertisement 
for Central Europe and has drawn attention to the fact 
that many millions of our old customers are gradually 
getting into a financial position to restart trade with 
us. After all we are a nation of shop-keepers, and the 
fact that Germany will again be starting business, 
that Hungary is making rapid strides forward, that 
Austria has turned out of the long lane of depression, 
that Czechoslovakia is establishing itself on a firm 
trade foundation, and that Jugoslavia, despite internal 
political difficulties, is figuring as a factor for the first 
time in the world’s markets, all points to increased 
prosperity for this country, despite the Jeremiahs who 
suggest that we have sunk so low that competition will 
drown us. 


TIN 


Whether we benefit or not as regards trade, and | 
am most strongly of opinion that we shall, this re- 
awakening of Europe must lead to a considerably in- 
creased demand for certain commodities. I have 
already discussed ‘* Nitrates’? and the effect the 
demand for this commodity will have on ‘‘ Nitrate 
Shares.’’ I now draw attention to Tin shares. If the 
price of Tin remains anywhere near £250 a ton, Tin 
Mining companies must do well. When this fact is 
realized, Tin shares will rise on the prospect and 
declaration of increased dividends. 


RUBBER 


In the same way an impetus should be given to the 
demand for Rubber, which, coupled with the restricted 
outputs in accordance with the provisions of the 
Stevenson scheme, should lead to a higher price for the 
commodity. The Rubber share market is a dangerous 
field for the financial prophet. If it is suggested that 
Rubber may rise and Rubber shares are cheap, specu- 
lators spring up over night and buy shares with the 
idea of snatching a quick profit, with the result that 
prices rise sharply until buyers are satisfied, and react 
equally quickly when those who started the movement 
try to take their profits. As a lock-up for capital 
appreciation in the next twelve months, I favour 
Rubber shares, but there have been so many false 
starts in this market that I cannot express an opinion 
for a shorter period. 


RAPHAEL TUCK 

The 23rd Annual Meeting of Raphael Tuck & Sons 
was held this week. Sir Adolph Tuck, the chairman, 
unfolded a tale of continued prosperity, while Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle, who is a director, foreshadowed 
a bumper year and drew particular attention to the 
Company’s powerful position in the matter of 
reserves, which he stated were sufficient to cover eight 
or nine years’ dividends on the Preference shares. 


[Owing to lack of space, answers to correspondents’ 
this week are being dealt with by post. ] 


TAuRUS 


Acrostics 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—4 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
Saturpay Revigw in which the problem was set. 


RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the list printed on this 
page from time to time. 

2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 


3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,” and addresseq 
to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay Revigw, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 


Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis. 
qualified. 


Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 


Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 189. 


Four LIGHTs A DRAMATIST AND EIGHT A Pray 
REVEAL—HIS MASTERPIECE. NOW woRK away! 


Half man, half horse, born in the realms of fable. 
Belinda played it on her verdant table. 

Behead a rascal and curtail him too. 

A test—to spell it puzzles not a few. 

Britannia held me—does she hold me still? 
Unscrew his nut, but ware his powerful bill. 
Not learned but learned. (Asks discrimination !) 
Attacks our fingers’ ends, this inflammation. 
Remove the Roman! Cut the shrew in twain! 
10. Two feet three inches is enough, ‘tis plain. 

11. No corners mine, yet not a round am I. 

12. By his sharp teeth must hunted Reynard die. 


BANK LIMITED 


THE BANK will accept appoint- 
ment as Executor and Trustee of 
Wills, also Trustee of Marriage 
and other Settlements, affording 
the advantages of accessibility, 
continuity of management, and 
the proper handling of relative 
financial details 


Head Office 
41 LOTHBURY, LONDON 
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Solution to Acrostic No. 137. 
J e June . 
fe) Olong 11 “‘A variety of black tea with the flavour 
H ieroglyp H of green tea. 
N idificatio N 


Barro 

U kas 

N ucleu S 
el 

A nimalcul E 

Nurser 


Acrostic No. 137.—The winner is Ruth Bevan, 1 Greycoat 
Gardens, S.W.1, who has selected as her prize ‘ The River of 
Life,’ by John St. Loe Strachey, published by Hodder and 
Stoughton, and reviewed in our columns on October 18 under the 
title ‘Mr. Strachey’s Diary.’ Sixty-two other competitors 
wanted this book, 34 chose ‘ Ben Kendim,’ 9 * Married Life,’ 
9 ‘Murder and Its Motives,’ 8 ‘ English Society in the Eigh- 
teenth Century,’ etc., etc. 

Correct solutions were also received from Peter, Iago, N. O. 
Sellam, Sisyphus, Monks Hill, Lilian, C. J. Warden, Gunton, 
Hely Owen, T. H. T. Case, Jokertoo, Lady Duff, Hon. R. G. 
Talbot, Still Waters, St. Ives, F. M. Petty, Bogs, Igidie, John 
Lennie, Armadale, Gay, Zyk, East Sheen, A, R. N. Cowper- 
Coles, Dodeka, Lumley, C. A. S., Beehive, Miss Kelly, L. M. 
Maxwell, Twyford, Melville, Old Mancunian. S. R. C., Martha, 
Cc. H. Burton, Mrs. J. Butler, T. E. Thomas, Baitho, J. Cham- 
bers, M. Story, Wonkle, Paul E. Paget, Alphonse, Stucco, Carl- 
ton, Materfamilias, Lance. H. Hughes, Springhill, F. I. Morcom, 
N. Barron, J. C. Thomson, Doric, Albert E. K. Wherry, Oak- 
apple, Orphie, Tyro, and Mrs. W. H. Myers. 

One Licht Wronc: Rev, J. L. Parker, M. I. R., A. M. 
Borenius, R. E. Boucher, Hedulo, Barberry, D. L., Nony Pease, 
E. Edwards, W. R. Wolseley, Sanda, A. M. W. Maxwell, Arthur 
Mills, Theodore D. Lowe, Gabriel, Rev. E. P. Gatty, R. H. 
Keate, Dolmar, Vera Hope, Nora H. Boothroyd, Reginald Eccles, 
W. T. Woodfield, R. J. M. W., Brum, H. de R. Morgan, Vixen, 
Jeff, Farsdon, Roid, Mrs, M. G. Woodward, Trike, Quis, Glamis, 
Lady Tichborne, Mrs. H. A. de C. Pereira, Nosredla, Gladys 
P. Lamont, Jop, Ekoorb, J. E. L. Skelton, A. W. Cooke, B. 
Alder, A de V. Blathwayt, Tallow, Pussy, and Miss K. Jones. 

Two Licuts Wronc: Made, Beechworth, C. E. C., John W. 
Fawdry, 3V, The Pelhams, Carrie, Bordyke, H. W. Warner, 
M. Kingsford, Rho Kappa, Mrs. A. Lole, Dinkie, Miss Green 
Price, Fuzileer, Mrs. Stewart Roberts, Gordon C. Touche, 
A. F. Drake, F. S. Lea, Maud Crowther, N. H. Romanes, J. R. 
Cripps, and Met. All others more. 

Acrostic No. 136.—Correct: Bordyke. One Light Wrong: 
Ekoorb, G. M. Fowler, C. M. G., Peter. Two Lights Wrong: 
R. Ransom. 

Bocs.—Surely Rice and other cereals are not grown in beds 
like hyacinth and geraniums, asparagus and watercress. 

F. I. Morcom.—I will make inquiries at once. 

Joun Lenniz.—As Charles Lamb says in ‘ Imperfect Sympa- 
thies,’ I must be understood, in my acrostics, with some abate- 
ment, not as if I were upon oath. The point of the “‘ light ”’ 
is the difference between a Man and a Hippopotamus—to the 
one a damp bed may be fatal (rheumatic fever), while the other 
revels in the bed of a river. You say that a river-bed is not 
damp but wet. Well, I have read a chapter on the Deluge 
headed ‘ Dampness.’ You can read all about Miss Delaney and 
her squiffer in ‘ Fanny’s First Play,’ by one G. B. Shaw. 

Otp MANcunIAN.—Very sorry not to be able to accept Rice. 

A. E. K. W.—See answer to J. Lennie. I do not think Hic- 
cough is a disease, as Hooping-cough certainly is. 

GaprieL.—Correction noted. 

SisypHus.—See answer to J. Lennie. See dictionary for differ- 
ence between an Idiot and a Lunatic. I have read that wealth 
is easier to get than to keep, and that millionaires often have to 
toil in order to keep what they have. Kings, though “ indepen- 
dent,” have to toil. And are not Austrian archdukes, once inde- 
pendent, reduced to earning their livelihoods? You ignore my 
further answer to O.M. J 
Acrostic No. 135.—Correct : B. Alder, Miss M. Haydon. One 
Light wrong: R. Ransom. Two Lights wrong: Mrs. Stewart 
Roberts, J. R. Cripps. 

VixeN.—Unfortunately you omitted Light 7 altogether. 

ee Peay, but I can only accept the single English 
word. 

Boskerris.—Unoccupied was accepted, but your seventh Light 
reads ‘* Guu,” which could not be accepted. 

D. L.—By the total number of Lights correctly given. 

J. L.—Ruthless was accepted, as intimated on Sept. 27. 

_ Oakappte anp J. R.—The point of Light 6, No. 131, is its 
Irony; therefore Extravagance cannot be accepted instead of 
Elegance. 

Rarson.—Communications from the Author’s Club are always 
welcome. (1) See my reply to Agamemnon and others on Sept. 
20. (2) In order to run, a hare must leave its “ form” 
or bed. ‘* Around the rugged rock,’’ etc., is a well-known 
example of alliteration familiar to many of our solvers, I do 
not know who invented it. 


Company Meetings 
RAPHAEL TUCK & SONS, LTD. 


CONTINUED PROSPERITY. 

Tue Twenty-THIRD ANNUAL OrDINARY GENERAL MestING of this 
company was held on the 28th ult., at Winchester House, E.C. 

Sir Adolph Tuck, Bt. (the chairman), in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts, said that the Christmas, New Year, 
birthday, and general greeting card department, as ever, led the 
way in the extent, volume, and value of its turnover, and con- 
tinued to constitute one of the strong pillars of the business. 
lt was fortunate that the efforts of the Christmas and greeting 
card department were so well continued, for the book and 
calendar departments, for which Mr. Gustave Tuck was respon- 
sible, were endeavouring to run it a close race. With regard 
to the postcard department, it was sincerely to be hoped that 
whichever of the great parties of State succeeded in gaining 
the suffrages at the eventful election now taking place would at 
last decide to deal with the important question of postage in an 
Imperial spirit, and recognise that cheap postage and good trade 
went hand in hand. (Hear, hear.) With reference to ‘‘ Bon 
Appetit’ and Lacette’’ paperware, this new department, 
equipped with the latest machinery, was now in full running 
order, and the beautiful designs in d’oylies, dish papers, and 
plate papers had already taken a leading position in the market. 
The new wing of Raphael House—quite an important structure— 
was all but completed, and, although the recent builders’ strike 
had somewhat delayed operations, it was now only a question of 
two or three months before this valuable additional site would 
be occupied. The directors recommended a final dividend on the 
ordinary shares for the six months to the end of April 1924 at 
the rate of 11 per cent. per annum, making, with the interim 
dividend, a dividend of 8 per cent. per annum. 

Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, in seconding the motion, said there 
had been a very remarkable increase in business during the 
current year—both in orders and in the actual output of goods. 
He thought the company might look forward to a “ bumper ”’ 
ear. 

4 The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 

Mr. Gustave Tuck (vice-chairman), in proposing the re-election 
of the retiring directors (Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and Mr. Des- 
mond A. Tuck), remarked that both the book and calendar de- 
partments, which he had made his special care for so many 
years, were more than satisfactory, and, needless to say, Raphael 
Tuck’s books and calendars were more popular than ever. 
Calendars had now become one of the necessities of the day; 
indeed, one could hardly go into a home without seeing some of 
Tuck’s beautiful calendars in a place of honour. 


BAHIA BLANCA & NORTH- 
WESTERN RAILWAY. 


CHAIRMAN’S TWENTY-FIVE YEAR RETROSPECT. 
THE FUTURE OF THE LINE 

The meeting of the Bahia Blanca and North-Western Railway 
Co., Ltd., was held on the 24th ult. The Viscount St. Davids, 
chairman of the company, presided, and said: I hope you will 
allow me to give a short résumé of what has happened since | 
first became your chairman in January 1900. At that time the 
length of the line was 234 miles, and the price of the stock, 
which was Preference stock, was 40. In June 1903 we agreed 
to sell to the Buenos Ayres Western; the stock thereupon rose 
from about 40 to 68. In September of the same year the 
Western repudiated the agreement, and the stock then fell to 4°. 
Eventually, in July 1904, we leased the line to the Pacific, with 
the guarantee of dividends which were to begin at 3 per cent. and 
gradually rise to 44 per cent., and, as from the year 1917, the 
dividends have been 44 per cent., regularly paid. When I 
became connected with this line the goods traffic we handled in 
the year was 30,000 tons; last year it was 1,700,000 tons. We 
carried in that year 16,500 passengers, and last year we carried 
740,000. 

As to the future, we are transferring the lease to the Buencs 
Ayres Great Southern. The guarantee of interest is perfectly 
safe. Our stocks stand to-day at 83, and there is no doubt that 
gradually, as capital accumulates again in the country and money 
becomes cheaper, a stock with 4} per cent. guaranteed by the 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern will some day or other come to 
par or over. I think I may fairly claim that, as the result of 
24 years of work, I have given the shareholders a very sub- 
stantial record of achievement and success, and I think I am 
leaving you in a first-class position. 


‘Saturday Review’ 
Competitions 


NOV. 1, 1924 


BA Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon “@a@ 
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for Books 


Theological, Liturgical 
Historical & Devotional | 


Translations of Early Documents and Christian | 
Literature, Church Music, Architecture and Educa- 
tional Books, etc. 


Call or Write 


Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C. 2 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON ’S 


Very emphatically tops them al!."—Daity Grapnic. 


L oO N D N ** a brilliant book.”"—Taz Times. 


Particularly 
6th Edition Revised. 
ARD By Sir Ed. T. COOK, K.8.E 10/- 
ENVI RONS. 30 Maps and Plans. 80 liiustrations. 


** The best handbook to London ever issued.''—Livxxeoot Dairy Post. 


60 [lustrations. Maps & Plans, 7/6 | 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans,7/6 
NORTH WALES. DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 Llustrations. Maps & Plans, 6/- | 100 Lilustrations. Maps & Plans. 4/- 
FRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA. 'W. SWITZERLAND & CHAMONIX (France) 


2/- PARIS, LYONS, & RHONE VALLEY | 2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA 
2/- CHAMONIX (France) & ENVIRONS| 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


2/- LAKE OF GENEVA, RHONE VALLEY & ZERMATT 
2/- BERNE. THE BERNESE OBERLAND & LUCERNE 


Li Darlingt Lend Simpkin's. Paris and New Yovrk— 
Brantane’s. Railway Bookstalls and ali Booksellers. 


WORLD TOUR 


Visiting :— 


INDIA, BURMA, MALAYA, 
CHINA, 
BEAUTIFUL JAPAN, 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 
2 CANADA 


Leaving London 18th December 


Personally organised and conducted by 
MR. EDWARD GRAY, F.R.G.S., F.R.C.I., 
Australia House, Strand, London, W.C.2, 
from whom the Descriptive Itinerary may be 

obtained. 


A Wonderful Restorative! 
ENJOY PERFECT HEALTH 


Dr. Gautier's Famous Capsules for 
WEAKNESS and NERVOUSNESS 


A sure remedy for General Weakness, Loss of Nerve Power, effect- 
ually restores Vitality and Stamina. counteracts results of Overw: rk, 
Loss of Energy, etc. A Wonderful Specific for Men and Women. 
The SUPER NERVE TONIC. Price 3/- and 5/- per box. Extra 
strong 12/- per box, post free. which take effect in a few minutes. 

FREE SAMPLE, together with full particu ars and booklet, * THE 
JOY OF YOUTH AND HOW REGAINED,” sent Post Free. 

WRITE AT ONCE ':0O 


S. SEYMOUR (Dept. 15), 
47, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 


t November 1924 
_CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTs 


Miscellaneous 


TAMMERING permanently cured by course of 10 weeks’ 
treatment, devised by young scientist; cases intractable to 
previous treatment specially invited to interview. Write Box 
209, SaturDay Review, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


CAREER THAT PAYS. Advertisement writing and pub. 

licity work. Either sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time 

Write for particulars and free lesson to (Dept. T. 9), Shaw 
Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 


URSING HOME for Aged People, bedridden or otherwise, 

Coal fires. Nice garden. House overlooks Crystal Palace 

grounds. Accouchement, pending and during. Every care, 
Terms moderate and inclusive. Apply MATRON, Harwood 
House, Thicket Road, Anerley. ’Phone: Sydenham 229}. 


HYSICIAN can RECEIVE ELDERLY LADY or GEN. 
TLEMAN ; mild mental, senile cases ; old-established home: 
extensive grounds; easy distance London; highest possible 
references ; motor kept. Terms from £3 3s. weekly. Write Box 
210, Tue SaturDay Review, 9 King St., Covent Garden, W.C.2, 


RUITARIAN DIET CURES.—Take a month’s diet treat- 

ment for the Prevention of Diseases of Digestion. Condi- 

tions which lead to cancer, etc. From 3 guineas. LADY 
MARGARETS, Doddington, Kent. 


YPEWRITERS. Fully guaranteed, from £4. TYPE- 
WRITERS. All makes. Write for list. TYPEWRITERS. 
By the largest concern in the trade. AMALGAMATED 
ee LTD., 9 Newgate Street, E.C. ‘Phone: City 


LEASE help us help others.—Poor people of huge parish 

need CLOTHES. Lads’ Club needs Equipment. Come and 

see, or send anything to ARTHUR MILLNS, S. Matthias 
Vicarage, Hermit Road, Canning Town, E.16. 


OUTH DEVON. — PAYING GUESTS; central heating; 
electric light; good garden; sunny situation. HALKAM 
HOUSE, Exmouth. 


FREE LIST of Families receiving Paying Guests and 

Board Residences in all parts. London, Suburbs, Kent, 

Surrey, Sussex, Hants, Dorset, Somerset, Devon, etc. 
State requirements. KNIGHT-CROWTHER, 22 George Street, 
Croydon. 


ELL-PLUCKED TABLE BIRDS direct from the farm. 

Boiling Fowls from 4s. each, also Roasting Chickens and 

Ducks. All post paid. WALKER, Southwood Poultry 
Farm, Danbury, Chelmsford, Essex. 


Literary 


UTHORS.—Well-known publisher is prepared to consider 
MSS. Catalogue and particulars free.—‘* Publisher,’ c/o 
Dawson’s, 118 Cannon Street, E.C.4. 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. Is. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Translations 
undertaken. Miss NANCY McFARLANE, “ E,” 11 Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


HE Premier House for TRANSLATIONS, Typewriting, 
Duplicating and Facsimile, Printing is DANKS & CO., 199 
Strand, W.C.2. Tele. : City 6119. 


YPEWRITING of every description accurately and promptly 

executed. Authors’ MSS., 8d. 1,000 words single copy; 

with carbon, 10a. BARBARA CHAMBERS, 68, Great 
Queen Street, W.C.z. 


Finance 


XCELLENT MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES con- 

stantly occurring: highly successful recommended methods. 

Send now stamped addressed envelope for free particulars. 
GREEN & CO., 17 Church Lane, Hull. 
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Entertainments 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sundays 6 to 10.30. New Programme.) 
Next Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday. (Nov. 8, 4 and 6.) 
“THE WHITE SISTER” 
From F. Marion Crawford's famous Novel, 
starring LILLIAN GISH, 
supported by Ronald Colman. 
BUSTER KEATON in a delightful Burlesque 
“THE FROZEN NORTH,” 
LARRY SEMON in screaming comedy, 
“THE SAW MILL” 
Interest Filin, in colour— “PARIS FASHIONS,” etc. 


Next Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. (Nov. 6, 7 and 8.) 
The Merry Super-Burlesque, 
“OLD BILL THRO’ THE AGES” 
(story written by Capt. Bruce Bairnsfather), 
starrin 
SYD WALKER as “ Old Bill,’ 
ARTHUR CLEAVE as “ Bert,” 
JACK DENTON as “ Alf.” 


“ICEBOUND” (a story of New England). 
starring RICHARD DIX and LOIS ILSON 


FELIX, THE CAT, and Eve’s Film Review, etc. 
Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Educational 


HE CALDER’ GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
CUMBERLAND. 
(On Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools). 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 

The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of 
eight years. 

In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. 

Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Play- 
ing Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. Safe bathing. 

Escort from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 

Illustrated prospectus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


TUITION BY POST 


In Latin, Greek, French, Mathematics, etc., for Matriculation, 
B.A., and other Examinations. Address Mr. J. CHARLESTON, 
B.A., 14 Elsham Road, Kensington, W.14. 


Shipping 


P 8 and BRITISH INDIA Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
@ BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E, & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


Address for all Passenger Pusiness, P. & O. H 14, Cockspur Street, 
London, 8.W. 1; Freight or Gencral Business: 122, Leadenhall St., B.C, 
Agen.s, GRAY, DAWES @ CO., i223, Lenaenhali Street, London, E.U. 3. 


Galleries 


ONDON GROUP MANSARD GALLERY. 
Exhibition of Modern Painting and Sculpture. 
Now open, Admission 1s. 
HEAL & SON, LTD., 195 Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


Tours 


IESOLE, FLORENCE, ITALY.—Ideal Home for study or 

winter abroad. ial terms offered January to May. 

Apply Escort, Miss SARA PATTERSON, 274 King’s Road, 
Chelsea. Highest references. 


For Sale 


AMPSTEAD (overlooking the historic grounds of Keat’s 

Cottage).—Attractive architect-built RESIDENCES contain- 

ing 5 bed, 2 reception rooms, lounge hall, bath-room, and 
every modern convenience. For SALE, FREEHOLD. Price 
£3,600. Garage by arrangement. Plans can be seen. Messrs. 
FLOOD & SONS, 8 Westbourne Grove, W.2. 


CHARMING VILLA, very artistically furnished, all new. 

Would Let or Sell, either furnished or unfurnished. Apply 

WILLIAM CRANE, Villa Cairo, Chigwell Road, Char- 
minster Hill, Bournemouth. 


1 
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ARN MONEY BY YOUR PEN. Unique postal course : 

How io write, what to write about, where to sell. Expert 

guidance, real training. Illustrated booklet free. REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 154), 13 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 


OSTAL TUITION. — Tutor with 20 years’ experience, 
‘* Previous,”’ Matric, etc., or General study. Full courses, 
or ‘‘Subject.”” REV. M. A., c/o A. M. Taylor, Trinity 


College, Cambridge. 
Books 


OOKS.—Living Animals of the World, 2 vols., new copy, 
42s. for 22s.; Oscar Wilde’s Dorian Gray, 1st Illus, Edit., 
13s. ; Thos. Hardy’s Works, 22 vols., limp leather, £5 5s. ; 

Hannay Sex Symbolism in Religion with an Appreciation by Sir 

Geo. Birdwood, 2 vols., 25s.; J. M. Barrie’s Works, “‘ Kirrie- 

muir.”’ Edit., 10 vols., scarce, £7 7s.; Scott’s Novels, fine set, 

“Dryburgh Edition,” 25 vols., £3 3s.; Lord Hamilton’s Eliza- 

bethan Ulster, 6s, 9d., pub. 16s.; Prof. Thornton’s American 

Glossary, 2 vols., 6s. pub, 30s.; Thorn’s Humane Horse Train- 

ing, 7s., pub. 18s. ; Haggard’s Madame de Stael: Her Trials and 

Triumphs, 9s., pub. 16s.; Kennedy Jones’s Fleet Street and 

Downing Street, 5s., pub. 16s.; War Posters, 8s., pub. 15s. ; 

Clement Scott, Bohemian London, 6s., pub. 10s. 6d. ; Salt’s The 

Flogging Craze, 4s.; Hobson’s Worcester Porcelain, £6 6s. ; 

Maupassant’s Novels in English, 10 vols., nice set, ; 

Thackeray’s Works, nice set, 12 vols., £3; R. L. Stevenson’s 

Works, ‘* Vailima,”’ Edit., 26 vols., £38; The Sketch, 80 vols., 

fine lot, £30; George Eliot’s Works and Life, 24 vols., £5 5s. ; 

Gautier’s Works, Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s.; The Tatler, 

Illus. Journal, 46 vols., fine lot, £21; Lord Morley’s Works, 

Edit. de Luxe, 15 vols., £15 15s. Send also for Catalogue, 

100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and have failed 

to find it elsewhere, try me. Baker’s Great Book Sxop, 14-16, 

John Bright Street, Birmingham. BOOKS WANTED: Grove’s 

Dicty. Music, 5 vols. ; Jowett’s Plato, 5 vols.; Brinkley’s China 

and Japan, 12 vols.; Crawley’s Mystic Rose; Cowper’s Sailing 

Tours, any vols.; Yacutinc MontHty, any vols. ; Cockfighting, 


“ Facts are stubborn things” 


DELAY IS DANGEROUS. 
Make immediate provision for all 
risks by insuring with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE C€O0., LTD 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


HE THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
H.M.S. ‘*‘ WORCESTER,” 
Off Greenhithe, Kent. 
Established 1862. 


Chairman: Right Hon. Lorp INcHcapPE, G.C.M.G., ete. 
Vice-Chairman: Admiral the Hon. Sir E. FRremant.s, 
G.C.B., ete. 


For the training of Boys intending to become Officers 
in the Mercantile Marine. Two years’ training counts as 
one year’s sea-service for qualified Cadets. 

Age limit 11 to 16 years. Moderate terms. 

Appointments as Midshipmen granted by the Admiralty 
in the R.N. (under a special scheme of entry), also in the 
R.N.R. 

For Illustrated Prospectus apply— 

THE SECRETARY, Thames Nautical Training College, 
72 Mark Lane, London, E.C.3. 


anything on ; Tweedie’s Arabian Horse. 
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QUALITY CARS: 


The Quality built into every 
Humber model makes it cheaper 
in the long run than lower-priced 
cars, while all the time the 
Humber owner has the satis- : 
faction of feeling that he drives: 
something infinitely pleasing in : 
finish and performance. : 


HUMBER Ltd., COVENTRY 


LONDON— 
City Showrooms: 
32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1 : 
West End Showrooms & Export Branch Office: 
94 New Bond Street, W.1 
: Repair Work: & Service Depét: 
: Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W.6 


\ 7 you prefer a light, handy car 
for ordinary runabout purposes, or a 
more substantial Touring Model, you 

will find just the one you have been seeking in 

the comprehensive Humber range. 


The little Humber 8 h.p. 2-Seater is nominally 
designed to carry two passengers, but there is 
ample accommodation for an additional occupant 
in the comfortable Dickey Seat. 


Experts and owners alike have expressed their 
complete satisfaction at the remarkable ease of 
control, its sweet running, hill-climbing ability 
and all-round performance. 


May we send you our Catalogue? 


Humber 8 h.p. 2/3 Seater. 


EDITED BY L. J. MAXSE 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


NOVEMBER, 1924 


PRICE 3/- NET 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH 
GERMANY’S PEACE PLOT 
By ARTHUR KITSON 
THOSE POOR VICTORIANS 
By Viscount ESHER, G.C.B. 
EGGCLESIASTICS AND POLITICS 
By E. P. HEWITT, K.C. 
THE UNFADING GARDEN 
By IAN D. COLVIN 
“EVE GYMNASTICS” 
By Sguapron-Leaper E. BROWN, R.A.F.M.S. 
THE TIME-WASTING MACHINE OF 
GENEVA 
By FRANCIS ALDRIDGE 


THE SHORE By T. A. COWARD 
THE MAXIMS OF LA ROCHEFOUCAULD 

By Miss KATHLEEN MARY CARROLL 
A SEARCH PARTY By FITZURSE 


A FAMILY LEGEND AND SOME TRUE 
GHOST STORIES 
By Miss A. H. SINGLETON 


CHANG-TSO-LIN_ By Major S. L. NORRIS, R.E. 
A LONDONER’S GLIMPSE OF SHEFFIELD 
By A. WILLIAMS-ELLIS 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A Protest from Pennsyivania 
What Canada Thinks 
Boring within the Church of England 


8 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


Printed for the Proprietors, Tus Saturpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street. Covent Garden (Telephone: Gerrard 3157, two lines), in the Parish of St 
Paul, in the County of London, by Hxrssrt . Lrp., 19-24, Floral, Street, Covent Garden, and 11 Long Acre, W.C.2; Saturday, Nov. 1, 1924. 
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